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THE PURPOSES OF THIS STUDY WERE (1) TO IDENTIFY RESEARCH 
PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP , (2) TO INDICATE THE 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLENS AND NEEDS IDENTIFIED, AND 
CS) TO SEARCH FOR AND COMMENT UPON EXISTING RESEARCH IN THE 
FIELD. OPINIONS ON THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH NEEDS 
AND PROBLEMS WERE GATHERED THROUGH OUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO 
SCHOOL-LIBRARY LEADERS. THE LEADERS WERE PRINCIPALLY 
CONCERNED WITH NEEDED RESEARCH FOR LIBRARY INSTRUCTION, 
SERVICES, AND STATE AND FEDERAL PROGRAHS. ITEMS OF GREATEST 
CONCERN WERE-'THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE LIBRARY TO THE 
TEACHING/LEARNING PROCESS, TEACHER EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARY, 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS, ATTITUDES OF THE SCHOOL 
STAFF, EVALUATION OF LIBRARIES, PERSONNEL STUDIES, AND THE 

Education of school librarians, an examination of the 

EXISTING RESEARCH REVEALED THAT CURRENT EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH 
IN SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP IS ALMOST NON-EXISTENT, ALTHOUGH 
STATUS REPORTS ABOUND. IT WAS CONCLUDED THAT THE RESPONSES IN 
THIS PROJECT INDICATED A DEFINITE INTEREST IN RESEARCH AND 
RESEARCH NEEDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP ON THE PART OF 
LIBRARIANS, AND IT WAS RECOMMENDED THAT RESEARCH AND RESEARCH 
TECHNIftUES SHOULD BECOME A DEFINITE PART OF THE CURRICULUM 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AND THAT INCREASED OPPORTUNITY TO 
INITIATE AND PARTICIPATE IN LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL RESEARCH 
PROJECTS SHOULD BE AFFORDED SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. APPENDIXES 
INCLUDE A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 252 ITEMS, THE INSTRUMENT USED FOR 
THIS STUDY, AND SIMPLE FREGUENCY TABLES INDICATING RESPONSES 
TO THE AREAS OF NEEDED RESEARCH. (AUTHOR/JB) 
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Summary 

Purpose and Problem: 

The purposes of this study were; (1) to Identify 

research problems In school llbrarianshlp; ( 2 ) to - 

• 

provide an Indication of the relative Importance of 
the problems identified; and (3) to search for and 
\ comment upon existing research in the field, 

Hethedology; 

Individual problems and areas of research were ^ 
Identified through a search of the literature and 
through successive 0 suggested revisions of a list of 

t 

research needs. Opinions on the relative importance of 
the problems were secured from "school-library leaders," 
I ' by means of ( 1 ) a questionnaire which categorized the 

^ list of research needs Into areas of research and 

5 

required u rating on an importance-unimportance scale; 
and (2) an "open-end" questionnaire. Existing research 
was Identified, examined, and reviewed, 

I' 

Findings I 

School-library leaders evinced interest in every area 
of the research needs, being principally concerned with 
library instruction, services, and state and federal 
programs. Little interest was shown In historical 
studies or In technical studies of limited 

s 

I 



generalizability. Items of greatest concern were: 
the contributions of the library to the teaching/ 
learning process; teacher education and the library; 
instructional materials centers; centralization; ^ 

attitudes of the school staff; evaluation of libraries;, 
and personnel studies. A major interest demonstrated by 
the ”open-end” questionnaire was the education of 
school librarians. A review of existing research iii 
school librarianship lead to the conclusion that ^ 
research in this field has only made a beginning. 

Though status studies abound, little controlled, 
experimental research has taken place. Some interesting 
descriptions of demonstrations and experimentation in 
school library programs have been reported. 

Conclusions : 

If the response of the school-library leaders were 
Indicative of the concerns of all school librarians, then 
there appeared to have been a definite interest in 
research and research needs in school librarianship on 
the part of the librarians. Based on this interest, it 
was concluded that increased attention to research and 
research techni.ques should constitute a definite, 
planned portion of the curriculum for school librarians, 
and that increased opportunity to initiate and participate 
in local, state, and federal research projects in 
itbiwianship should he afforded school librarians. 



This project is designed to identify and examine 
problem a.reas in the field of school librarianship v/hich 
require further research* School libraries, and their 
contributions to the v/hole educational endeavor, have 
received little research attention. The school library 
occupies a unique pivotal position within the school, 
inf l‘u.©ncing , as it does, school practices and educational 
change. It is one of the few departments that deals with all 
curricular and extra-curricular activities of students. The 
librarian- student relationship is almost the only one in a 
school that is non judgmental, and the librarian is able, thus, 
to exercise an influence that is quite different from his 
professional colleagues. The librarian is unusual in the 
school situation in that he consults with, assists, and affects 
teachers in all departments, and is generally viev/ed by the 
administrator not only as the head of a department, but also 
as one of the prime figures in the development and extension 
of the curriculum and the encouragment of independence and 

excellence in student scholarship. 

Since the stimulus provided in certain subject areas 

by the National Defense Education Act of 195^> and the 
introduction of and extensive publication on the I960 STANDARDS 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS, the scope of school librarianship 
has undergone major changes. Many questions have arisen v/hich 
need to be identified, explored, and examined for their 
feasibility for further research. New developments in school 
centralization and decentralization, the new principle of 



materials centers, the new role of the elementary school 
library, new technical possibilities presented by automation 



and machine operations, and a nev7 emphasis and interest in 
school libraries within school systems and state departments 
of education -- all these are reflected in the new problem 

areas encountered in school libraries today* Other questions 

-s' 

concerning library management and organization, supervision, 
efficient operations, relations with other libraries, student 
use, effective library instruction, cooperation v/ith 
administrators and faculties, and audio —Visual facilities in 
libraries are being raised or reconsidered. Innovations in 
education have also taken place. Varying patterns of school 



organization, departmentalization, flexible scheduling, team 
teaching, programmed learning, independent study, new curricular 
developments, and others have generated alterationsin education, 
and, of course, in the school library field. 

Testimony of library leaders and specialists on the 

I 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act has pointed up the 
current status of school libraries, and various studies by 
Gaver, Lo\\nrie, Lohrer, and others have begun the work of 
research in school librarianship. Exploratory studies are 
being encouraged through recent publications and projects 
such as the Knapp Project, the Encyclopedia Britannica Award, 
the School Library Development Project, and others. 

The great chants in federal legislation, mostly 
in the past ten years, have and will affect schools and school 
libraries. The amended National Defense Education Act has. 
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for the first time, provided opportunities for school 
librarians to attend institutes to work on library problems 
and to supplement their professional preparation. It has 
also extended the original provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act into other subject areas. The new 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act should have great 
influence on expanding school library facilities and 
collections. Other bills being considered may also present 
school libraries and school librarians with added opportunities. 
Research monies in all fields of education are becoming 
available for anyone wishing to examine a school library 
problem, not only through the various acts and provisions 
administered by the federal government, but also through 
state departments of education, collegiate research organizations 
local school systems, and various associations. 

Much, however, remains to be done. Some attempts have 
been made in the past to identify those problems in the field 
of school librarianship which need further discussion or 
investigatory study. Aside from the interesting lists by 
Taylor on articles wanted by library periodicals, there has 
been only one listing of needed research in school librarianship. 
During a conference in Chicago in 1961, called to introduce 
the STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS, a meeting of library 
leaders, led by Frances Henne of Columbia and Sara Fenwick of 
Chicago, was held to discuss needed research areas. This 
discussion led to the publication of the mimeographed list 
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entitled, RESEARCH NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM. It 
contained ideas for types of publications (one being a ”list 
of needed research projects”) and suggestions for areas to 
be investigated. 

A more recent examination of the problem of research 
needs in all types of libraries was reported by Frank L. 

Schick, John C. Frantz, and others in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
FOR LIBRARIANSHIP (Spring, 1963). Containing certain general 
topics applicable to all types of libraries, it also included 
a short list of suggestions for research in school librarianship, 
divided into ideas on administra.tion and supervision, student 
development and library use, and library functions and use. 

Based on bibliographic essays originally prepared by the 
Committee for Research on Inter-Library Cooperation in the 
Public Library Field (Columbia), the article was supplemented 
in the school library field by topics suggested by M. H. J^ahar 
and E. L. Darling. 

The Gaver report on elementary school libraries’ 
research (ALA BULLETIN, February, 1962) categorized current 
studies under the topics: ” ... status of elementary school 
libraries; school and public 3.ibrary relations; materials and 
expenditures; personnel; evaluation of elementary school 
libraries; pupil outcomes related to elementary school 
libraries.” She also included "Needed Research” in which 
she identified the follov/ing items: (1) uniform gathering of 
statistics; (2) accessibility studies; (3) school and public 
relationships and responsibilities; (4) ” 
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roles of the 



elementary school librarian and library in work with 
exceptional children and in special teaching situations”; 

(5) role of the administrator; (6) programs of teacher 
education insuring; knowledge and understanding of the school 
library and of c....ldren’s literature; (7) elementary school 
library service to teachers; (S) starting elementary school 
libraries; (9) recruiting school librarians; (10) ” ••• the 
role of such factors as accessibility, the program of library- 
related activities, integration of use of reference materials 
in the instructional program, and the contribution of the 
library to the learning process, as applied to the elementary 
school.” Gaver had here identified problem areas and current 
research in elementary school librarianship. 

Certain other research has been accomplished. In 
addition to studies of the U.S. Office of Education (such as 
the Darling statistical studies and the Mahar work on the 
responsibilities of state departments of education), several 
other research projects have recently been completed. Studies 
included in the Kroll volume concerning libraries of the 
Pacific Northwest (with its highly interesting work on 
attitudes of school administrators), the Fiske examination of 
censorship and selection, the Burress survey on censorship, 
the status study undertaken by Ahlers in Washington, Gaver* s 
work in elementary school libraries in New Jersey and Puerto 
Rico, the Jones dissertation on socio-economic factors related 
to student use, the Lohrer study of school libraries as 
instructional materials centers — all these are indicative of 



problem areas, possible solutions, and research interest by 
the profession* ^lany others need to be examined* 

The whole picture and potential of education and of 
the library within the school is altering rapidly. V/ith the 
changes in schools and school libraries, and with the 
provisions for assistance to libraries and librarians having 
been made under the National Defense Education Act and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, it is becoming 
imperative for further research to be iniated to assist in the 
solutions to unanswered questions. 



The need for research in school libra rianship has 
been pointed out. Of the 1959-1964 research projects listed 
in LIBRARY RESEARCH IN PROGRESS (No. 14), only eight per cent 



were directly concerned with school libraries. And, in his 
examination of "The Quantity and Content of Masters’ .Theses 
Accepted at Library Schools Offering the Doctor’s Degree, 1949- 
1956” (JOURI'JAL OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP, Spring, I963), 
R.D. V/alker founci that "School libraries represent a v/eak 
second with 71 theses or only 10 per cent of the total” (this 
figure being based on the total number clearly involving a 
type of library ) • In his review of one hundred twenty nine 
docooral dissertations since 1930, J.P, Danton commented that, 
on the basis of titles, "only nine can be said to be of direct 
pertinence to school library service... ” ("Doctoral Study in 



Librarianshin in the .Q-t-o-f-oc; rvn 



LIBRARIES, November, 1959). Since the 1961 list of research 



needs for school libraries, only the short section dealing with 
school library areas in the Schick article (Schick, F.L. et al., 



"Library Science Research Needs," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP, Spring, 1963) anc! the Gaver report on 
elementary school library research have appeared 



Objectives of Pro.iect 



This project poses and attempts an answer to the 

following questions: 

1. What the problem areas in school 
librarianship that are of prime importance? 

2. V/hat studies have been accomplished that 
will provide, or will assist in, possible 
solutions to the problems? 

3. V/hat areas need further research? 

This project, then, has the following objectives: 

1. The identification of major problem areas 
in the field of school librarianship 

2. Categorization of the problem areas by 
their relative importance 

3. Review of available studies pertinent to 
the areas. 
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RelatlYe Importance of Areas of Needed Research 



The first step In this project was the determin- 
ation of the various problems and questions in which 
research appeared to be needed* A list of these problems 
was made after a search of the literature to find any prior 
lists* As noted above | three such lists were founds the 
1961 American Association of School Librarians' research 
needs; the Schick list for all types of libraries; and| the 
Gaver examination at the elementary level* The investigator 
concluded that the recency and extensiveness of the Gaver 
list precluded any detailed re-examination of the elementary 
school library field* Therefore | this project deals primarily 
with the secondary level* These lists formed the beginning of 
the project I and acknowledgement is made here to their 
contributions to the final list* Other items were identified 
through a search of the literature in education and library 
science I personal knowledge and experience of the investi- 
gator | and by querying other librarians* 

After a list of items was compiled | the items were 
placed in the following seventeen areas: aims and objectives 
of school libraries; school library standards; patterns of 
school library administration and control; school library 
personnel; collections; budgets and business practices; 



accessibility and use; technical processes; publicity and 
public relations; guidance functions; library instruction; 
state 9 regional 9 and federal prograas; library research 
methods and statistics; services to teachers and studentS9 
and special programs; housing and equipment; relations with 
other libraries; and selection and censorship* 

The first form was referred for comment 9 additions 9 
and corrections firstly to library educators of all 
specialities at the Library School, University of Wisconsin, 

I 

and secondly to a selected small group of practicing school 
librarians* Revisions were made after each group's contri- 
butions* A third and fourth form were used with two different 
classes in the school library course at the University of 
Wisconsin and with members of the 1966 NDEA Institute for 
School Librarians at the University of Wisconsin* A final 
list and the scaling was devised from the suggestions of these 
various groups* This final list appears in Appendix A* 

After the questionnaire was designed and tried out, 
it was determined to secure the opinions of leaders in school 
librarianship* The "leaders’* were defined and placed in 
subgroups as follows: 

Subgroup A - directors and officers of the 
American Association of School Librarians 
and American Library Association councilors 
representing the American Association of 



I 
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School Librarians I as identified by the 
American Association of School Librarians*, 

I 

This subgroup is con^sed of those listed 
above who served for the years 1962-196? • 

t * 

r 

k 

I Subgroup B - presidents of American state and 

regional school library associations, as 

& 

I identified in "State and Regional School 

is e'* 

* 

Library Associations", published by the 
American Association of School Librarians* 

I 

Subgroup C - state school library supervisors 
and consultants, as identified in "State 
School Library Supervisors, 1965-1966," 
and supplements, published by the American 
Association of School Librarians* 

Subgroup D - library educators responsible for 

I 

school library courses, as listed in 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
I (Winter, 1966). 

All persons were contacted and asked if they would 
respond to a questionnaire concerning research needs in school 
librarianship. One hundred eighty-four of two hundred eighty- 
two answered affirmatively* The table below indicates the 
response to the initial letter: 

4 

f 

r 

i 

i 

'f 

I 

i 

I 

I 
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TABLE 1. RESPONSE TO INITIAL LETTER 



Subgroup 


No 


Yes 


Total 


Per cent of Total Oroujl • 


A 


10 


3« 


46 


17.0Z • 


B 


24 


37 


61 


21.63 


C 


36 


64 


100 


35.46 


V 


26 


45 


73 


25.66 


Total 


96 


164 


262 





Per cent of response 

Total group: 

No - 34*75 o/o 
Yes - 65.24 o/o 

Subgroup A: 

No - 20,63 o/o 
Yes - 79*17 o/o 

Subgroup B: 

No - 39*34 o/o 
Yes - o0*o5 o/o 

Subgroup C : 

No - 36 o/o 
Yes - 64 o/o 

Subgroup D: 

No - 36*35 o/o 

Yes - 61*64 o/o 

Thus, it can be seen that the responses from 
library leaders represented vhat might be termed a self- 
selected group (65*24 o/o)* This group was then sent the 
questionnaire* 



V 
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TABLE 2. QUESTIONNAIRES SENT . 



Subgroup No* sent Per cent of group 



A 3d 

B 37 

C 64 

D- ... 45 



20*6 

20*1 

34.7 

24.4 



If the percentages of the subgroups of the sample 
In Table 2 were compared to the percentages of the total 
group to idiom initial letters were sent| it would appesr 
that the sample was approximately proportional to the 
total group ( as shown in Table 1): 

TABLE 3* COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF THE SUBGROUPS 



Subgroup Per cent of total Per cent of total 

initial letter questionnaire group 

group 



A 


17.02 


20.6 


B 


21.63 


20.1 


C 


35.46 


34.7 


D 


25.66 


24.4 
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Of the 184 questionnaires sent out, a total of 
174 answers were received* Only three persons returned the 
questionnaire, declining to complete it* Two other unusable 
questionnaires were returned with the code number omitted, 
making it impossible to assign them to subgroups* Thus, 

169 usuable questionnaires were obtained* The perecntage 
of the total completed returns was 92*93» the percentage of 
the total completed usable returns was 91* 84* 

The percentages of the subgroups are noted below. The 
percentages of the subgroups which returned usable questionnaires 
would appear to be approximately proportional to the percentages 
of those to whom initial letters were sent and of those to whom 
the questionnaires were sent* 

TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES 



Sub- 

group 


0/0 of returned, 
usable question- 
naire 


0/0 of group 
sent question- 
naires 


0/0 of group 
sent initial 
letter 


A 


21.3 


20*6 


17.02 


B 


X8.93 


20*1 


21.63 


C 


3t.91 


34.7 


35.46 


D 


24. 


24-^4 


25.66 



On the following pages are tables of percentages, indi* 
eating for each item in the questionnaire (1) the percentages in 
the scale of the total group and (2) the percentages in the 
scale of each of the subgroups* 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES * 



CUESTION: 

A-i 


Contributions of the 
(especially effects 


school library to the learning process 
on academic achievement) 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


b 1 

o 


.59 




5.33 


20.12 


73.37 


•5? 


A 


.00 


.00 




o 

o 

• 


30.56 


69.44 


o 

o 

• 


B 


.00 


o 

o 

. 




9.36 


12.50 


76.13 


o 

o 

• 


C 


.00 


1.69 




5.06 


15.25 


77.97 


o 

o 

• 


D 


o 

o 

• 


.00 




7.14 


23.61 


66.67 


2.36 










_ 


mam 


««• M 





QUESTION: Contributions of the school library to the teaching 
A-2 process 



Group 


1 ^ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


.5 


6 


ALL 


1 

1 o 

• 


.00 


5.33 


24.26 


66.64 


1.75 


A 


o 

o 

. 


.00 


.00 


13.69 


66.11 


.00 


B 


o 

o 

• 


o 

o 

• 


.00 


25.00 


66.75 


6.25 


C 


o 

o 

. 


o 

o 

• 


6.75 


30.51 


62.71 


.00 


D 


.00 


.00 


11.90 


23.61 


61.90 


3.35 


^ 1, unimportant; 2, 


•f limited importance; 3, 


imprrtance ; 


4, very 



important; 5> absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 
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■TABLES 0? PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



LEST ION: Historical study of school library development 



Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 




ALL 


15.98 


41.42 


33.14 


4.14 


.59 


4.73 


A 


22.22 


44.44 


33.33 


.00 


.00 


.00 


B 


12.50 


40.63 


37*50 


.00 


3.13, / 


6.25 


C 


18.64 


45.76 


22.03 


5.08 


.00 . 




D 


9.52 


33.33 


45.24 


9.52 


.00 


2.38 



QUESTION: School Library Laws ( development, current status, contrasts 
A-4 among states, etc.) 



Group 



I’!' 



ALL 

A 

B 



2.96 

2 . 7 ^ 






D 



3.13 

5.oa 

.00 



2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


. 5 


— — 


— — 


— 


— 


23.08 


43.79 


21.30 


5.92 


38.89 


38.89 


13.89 


2.78 


9.38 


40.63 


43.75 


.00 


20.34 


47.46 


13.56 


10.17 


23.81 


45.24 


21.43 


7.14 



2.96 

2.78 



3.13 

3.39 

2.38 



important; 3, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 
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TABLES 0? PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 
j^USSTION: School Libraries as instructional materials centers 



A-5 

Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 






— — 


— 


— — 


— — 




ALL 


.59 


4.14 


15.93 


23.03 


53.35 


2.37 


A 


.00 


2.76 


13.39 


22.22 


53.33 


2.73 


B 


.00 


3.13 


12.50 


9.33 


75.00 


.00 


C 


1.69 


3.39 


16.95 


25.42 


49.15 


3.39 


D 


.00 


7.14 


19.05 


30.95 


40.43 


2.33 


QUESTION: 

A-6 


Status 


studies of school 


libraries 


r 




Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 


ALL 


5.33 


20.12 


36.09 


20.71 


13.02 


4.73 


A 


2.76 


36.11 


33.33 


16.67 


3.33 


2.73 


B 


3.13 


IS. 75 


37.50 


15.63 


15.63 


9.33 


C 


6.47 


15.25 


40.63 


16.95 


15.25 


3.39 


D 


4.76 


14.29 


30.95 


33.33 


11.90 


4.76 



* 1, uniraporLnt; 2, of limited importance; 3, impertance; very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 
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TABLES 0 ? PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



•^UESTION: Historical development of school library standards 

B-1 

* Percentages 



SJ^ VJ 


1 * 


2 


3 


4 


5 




r.LL 


13.61 


39.05 


38.46 


4.14 


.00 


4.73 


A 


13.89 


41.67 


36.11 


2.78 


.00 


5.56 


B 


12.50 


21 . 8 d 


56.25 


3.13 


.00 


* 6.25 


C 


13.56 


50.85 


27.12 


5.08 


.00 


3.39 


D 


U .29 


33.33 


42.86 


4.76 


1 

• 

0 

0 

! 


4.76 


QUESTION: Study 
B -2 


of states' 


standards and enforcement of 


standards 


Group 


1 * 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


l.is 


11.83 


27.81 


33.73 


22.49 


2.96 


A 


.00 


T A. An 


30.56 


22.22 


25.00 


5.56 


B 


.00 


3.13 


9.38 


59.38 


28.13 


C) 

0 

. 


C 


.00 


13.56 


37.29 


23.73 


23.73 


. 1.69 


D 


A. 76 


11.90 


26.19 


38.10 


14.29 


4.76 


% 

* 

^ 1. 


unimportant; 2 , *f limited importance; 3 , 


importance; 4 f very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided 





I 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(QUESTION: 


Study of regional standards, and enforcement 






Group 

E-3 


1=4* 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 


— 


/ 7 T 


.59 


13.02 


36.09 


31.95 


15.38 


2.96 




A 


.00 


16.67 


36.11 


19.44 


22.22 


5.56 




B 


.00 


3.13 


■ 28.13 


59.38 


9.38 


.00 




C 


.00 


20.3if 


40.68 


22.03 


15.25 


1.69 




D 


2.3^ 


7.U 


35.71 


35.71 


14.29 


4.76 


— 


QUESTION: 

B-4 


Present status 
"Standards for 


of school libraries as compared with the 
School Library Programs” 


i 960 


Group 


1« 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 










- — 


— — 


— — 


— 


— 


ALL 


1.7S 


4.73 


20.71 


37.87 


33.14 


1.78 




A 


.00 


8.33 


16.67 


38.89 


33.33 


2.78 




B 


.00 


3.13 


21.88 


31.25 


43.75 


.00 




C 


3.39 


1.69 


23.73 


38.98 


30.31 


1.69 




D 


2.3S 


7.14 


19.05 


40.48 


2S.57 


2.38 














— — 


— 


- 



❖ 1, unimportant; 2, •f limited importance; 3| importance, ht very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided* 







TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(/UESTION: 

b -5 


Establi 
(Kovj of 


shment and revision of 
ten? By whom? etc.) 


school library 


standards 


Group 


1 * 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


all 


2.96 


5.92 


21.89 


37.28 


27.81 


4 . 1 ^ 


A 


2o78 


8.33 


36.11 


33.33 


13.89 


5*58 


*r\ 

D 


.00 


,00 


9.38 


50.00 


40.83 


.00 


G 


1.69 


8.47 


15.25 


40.68 


33.90 


.00 


D ■ 


7.14 


4.76 


28.57 


26.19 


21.43 


11.90 






— 


— — 


— 


— 


— — 



QUESTION: How do standrds impede or help school library development? 



^-6 






_ — — — 


— — 


— — 


Group 


1 » 


2 


Percentages 

3 


5 


6 


ALL 


.59 


2.96 


21.89 41.42 


31.36 


1.78 


A 


2.78 


2.78 


25.00 38.89 


25.00 


5.56 


Vi 


.00 


,00 


15.63 40.63 


43.75 


.00 


G 


.00 


.00 


20.34 42.37 


35.59 


1.69 


D 


.00 


9.52 


26.19 42.86 . 


21.43 


.00 


* X, 


unimportant ; 


2, .f 


limited importance; 3 | 


imprrtanCe ; 


4, very 



important; 5 , absolutely essential; 6 , undecided 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(question : T ools for evaluating school libraries (type, effectiveness, 
B-7 etc*) 



Group 



1 ^ 



Percentages 

3 



ALL 

A 



• 00 
• 00 



1.18 

2.78 



11.24 

8.33 



34.32 

19.^^ 



52.07 

66.67 



1.18 

2.78 



0 

0 

• 


0 

0 

• 


21.88 


40.63 


37.50 


* 

o 

o 


0 

0 

. 

0 


0 

0 

• 


6.78 


35.59 


57.63 


o 

o 

• 


D 


2.38 


11.90 


40,48 


42 . 86 ^ 


2.38 


niT'T 55 TION- Organization & administration of school libraries in a campus- 
Qtutiiuw. organization ( large schools organized into self- 


contained schools or_hou 


se^) ^ 


- 


— — “ 


Group 

1 « 


4C 


Percentages 

3 


5 


6 


ALL 


12.43 


40.83 


23.08 


10.06 


8.88 


A 2.78 


19 .^‘^ 


30.56 


25,00 


16.67 


5.56 


3 6.25 


3.13 


21.88 


40.63 


12.50 


15.63 


Q 5.08 


10.17 


55.93 


13.56 


■ 5.08 


10.17 


D 4.76 


16.67 


42.86 


21.43 


9.52 


4.76 


❖ 1 , unimportant 


; 2 , of 


limited importance; 


3 , importance; 4 # very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES 0 ? PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(.QUESTION : 


Relations of local school 


libraries 


to regional materials 


C-2 


centers 












Gx'oup 


— 


mmm — » 


Percentages 


r“ 








2 


3 


u 


5 


0 




_ 


— — 


— 


— - 


— — 


mmm *** 


ALL 


l.?8 


7.69 


34.91 


34.32 


17.75 


3.55 


A 


2.78 


11.11 


30.56 


33.33 


16.67 


5.56 


3 


.00 


3.13 


31.25 


40.63 


15.63 


9.38 


C 


.00 


8.47 


35.59 


30.51 


23.73 


1.69 


D 


if.76 


7.14 


AO.48 


35.71 


11.90 


.00 










— — 


— — 


— — 



QUESTION* Organizational patterns of 

C -3 


multi -librarian school 


libraries 


Group 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 


ALL 2.37 


5.92 


31.36 


37 .-28 


20.71 


2.37 


A 2.?8 


5.56 


36.11 


30.56 


22.22 


2.78 


B .00 


9.38 


34.38 


31.25 


18.75 


6.25 


0 

• 

0 

0 


5.08 


27.12 


40.68 


27.12 


.00 


D 7.14 


4.68 


30.95 


42.86 


11.90 


2.38 


1 j uniniportiflritjp ^ 


2 , of 


limited importance; 3| 


impertance ; 


4, very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAC^ OF RESPONSES 



(^UESTION: Practices In organizing and administering elementary, 
C -4 junior high, and/or senior high school libraries. 



&oup *" 


1 * 


" “ Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 




— 


- - — — 






•• 


ALL 


2.37 


8.88 


26.63 


31.95 


28.99 


1.18 


A 


2.78 


16.67 


25.00 


36.11 


19.44 


.00 


B 


.00 


.00 


12.50 


25.00 


59.38 


3.13 


C 


1.69 ■ 


8.47 35.59 


30.51 


23.73 


.00 


D 


4.76 


9.52 


26.19 


35.71 


21.43 


2.38 



UESTION: Organizational patterns and problems of publlc-llbrary- 
!l-5 administered school libraries 



Group 


a 

1 -^ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


■y 

6 


ALL 


11.^ 


21.89 


31.36 


17.75 


12.43 


** 

4.73 


A 


13.89 


30.56 


22.22 


11.11 


13.89 


■8.33 


B 


3.13 


12.50 


40.63 


28.13 


, 6.25 


9.38 


C 


. 15.25 


18.64 


27.12 

/ 


20.34 


16.95 


. 1.69 


D 


11.90 


26.19 


38.10 


11.90 


9.52 


2.38 



* 1, unimportant; 2, af limited importance; 3, impertance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: 

C-6 


Relations 

libraries 


of elementary, Junior and senior hi^ 
and librarians in a school system 


school 


&oup "" 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


_ ^ 




— 


- 


- 


— — 




ALL 


3.55 


12.43 


40.24 


23.08 


18.93 


• 

00 


A 


5.56 


22.22 


41.67 


16.67 


11.11 


2.78 


B 


.00 


.00 


31.25 


25.00 


43.75 


.00 


C 


.00 


11.86 


49il5 


25.42 


11.86 


1.69 


D 


9.52 


14.29 


33.33 


23.81 


16.67 


2.38 



- 


- 


- 


— — 


— ” “ 






QUKSTION: 


Problems and patterns of organization and administration 
of separate and combined school libraries and audio-visual 
departments — — — — — 


Group 




1 * 


2 


Percentages 

3 ^ 


5 


6 


ALL 


- 


•00 


2.37 


12.43 34.91 


49.11 


1.18 


A 




.00 


2.78 


11.11 36.11 


50.00 


.00 


B 




•00 


.00 


15.63 28.13 


53.13 


3.13 


C 




•00 


3.39 


8.47 33.90 


54,24 


.00 


D 




•00 


2.38 


16.67 40.48 


38.10 


2.38 


* 1, 


unimportant; 


2, ef limited importance; 3, 


impertance; 


4» very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 

(<UESTION:Comi)arison of ayailablillty of materials, services, costs, 
C-8 personnel, etc* between centralized school libraries and 



departmei^l rej^ource^centexs 



Group 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


» — 


— 


- - 


- - 


— 


— — 


mm 


ALL 


1.18 


1.18 


21.30 


36.69 


38.46 


i;i8 


A 


2.78 


.00 


16.67 


38.89 


41.67 


.00 


B 


.00 


.00 


28.13 


43.75 


28.13 


.00 


C 


1.69 


1.69 


25.42 


28.81 


40.68 


1.69 


D 


.00 


2.38 


14.29 


40.48 


40.48 


2.38 


- 


- 


— — 


— “ 









QUESTION: 

C-9 


Role of the local school library supervisor, and 
relationships to local school librarians 




Group 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 


ALL 


.00 


4.73 


26;o4 36.09 


31.36 , 


l’;78 


A 


0 

0 

. 


2.78 


36.11 27.78 


33'.33 


• 

0 

0 


B 


0 

0 

. 


3.13 


18.75 43.75 


31.25 


3.13 


C 


.00 


1.69 


28.81 27.21 


40.68 


1.69 


D 


0 

0 

. 


11.90 


19.05 50.00 


16.67 


2.38 



♦ 1, unimportant; 2, ef limited importance; 3| importance; 4$ very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 







TABLES OF . PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(question : Role of the state school library supervisory and 
C-10 relationships to local school librarians 



&oup *” 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 ' 


6 


ALL 


1.18' 


8.28 


24.85 


33.73 


30.18 


1.78 


A 


5.56 


8.33 


27.78 


30.56 


25.00 


2.78 


B 


•00 


6.25 


25.00 


34.38 


34.38 


.00 


C 


.00 . 


1.69 


22.03 


32;20 


42.37 


1.69 


D 


.00 


19.05 


26.19 


38.10 


14.29 


2.38 








mm 






.. 



QUESTION: Exploration of the effectiveness, services, and use of a 
c-11 single wcommunltyw library serving Junior colleges, elementary 



Group 


secondary schools and^the public _ 

Percentages 

1* 2 3 4 

e 


5 


6 


ALL 


7.10 


21.30 


29.30 29.59 


17.75 


6,51 


A 


5.56 


25.00 


25.00 16.67 


19.44 


8.33 


B 


3a3 


18.75 


34.38 12.50 


18.75 


12.50 


C 


8;47 


18.64 


32.20 18.64 


20.34 


1.69 


D 


9.52 


23;81 


26;19. 21.43 


11.90 


7.14 


*4 






mm mm mm 


. — 


— 



♦ 1, unimportant; 2, ef limited importance; 3i irapertance; 4$ very 



important; 5 $ absolutely essential; 6| undecided* 






r 



27. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: Practices and problems in the use of traveling school 
C-12 librarians (those assigned to more than 1 library In 

more than 1 bulldlngj, ^ ^ ^ - 

Group - - “ • Percentages 



ALL 

A 

B 

C 

D 



1 * 

3.55 



2 

15V38 



38.46 



4 

26.63 



5 

14.20 



QUES' 



Group 



ALL 

A 

B 

C 



i;78 



8V33 


13.89 


44.44 


22.22 


ii;ii 


.00 


3il3 


9; 38 


34.38 


34.38 


15.63. 


3.13 


.00 . 


8.47 


42 .37 


27.12 .. 


I8i64 


3.39 


4.76 


30.95 


30.95 


23.81 


9.52 


.00 


Certification of 


school librarians 




• 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 




• mm 




— 




— — 


2.37 


6.51 


25.44 


30.77 


32.54 


2.37 


2;78 


8.33 


27.78 


25.00 


33’i33 


2‘.78 


;oo 


6;25 


6.25 


40.63 


46; 88 


.00 


.00 


3.39 


30.51 


33.90 


3o;5l 


1;69 


7il4 


9.52 


30.95 


23.81 


23.81 


4;76 



♦ 1. unimportant} 2| ef limited importance} 3i importance | 4| very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



ERIC 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 






UESTION: Educational preparation of school librarians (and recency 
of training) 



&oup *" 


1 * 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


» — 


— 


- 




— 


— “ 




ALL 


.59 


2.37 


16'.57 


31.36 


47.93 


1.18 


A 


2.78 


• 00 


16.67 


33.33 


44.44 


2.78 


B 


•00 


.00 


12;50 


31.25 


56^25 


.00 


C 


•00 


5.08 


13.56 


30 .'51 


49.15 


1.69 


D 


•GO 


2:38 


23.81 


30.95 


42 ; 86 


.00 


(^ESTION: 


Training of non-professional 


library workers 

% 




Group 


mt '• 

!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 






- V » 


— — 


- 


- - 




ALL 


2.96 


5.92 


40.24 


28.99 


20.12 


1.78 


A 


'.00 


5 i 56 


38V89 


27 i 78 


25.00 


2.78 


B 


• 90 


6.25 


46.88 


21.88 


25.00 


.00 


C 


3.39 


5.08 


40.68 


32.20 


16.95 


1.69 


D 


7^4 


7 V 14 


35.71 


30.95 


16.67 


2.38 



* 1 , unimportant; 2 , af limited importance; 3 , importance; 4 , very 
Important; 5 , absolutely essential; 6 , undecided. 



i erJc 






TABUS OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 

Continuing education of school librarians 



UUESTION 

D-<* 

Group 



ALL 



!♦ 

.59 



Percentages 

2 3 



l *.73 15*98 50.89 



5 

26.04 



1.78 



A 2.78 


2.78 


16.67 


50.00 


25.00 


2.78 


B 


.00 


25.00. 


46.88 


28.13 

« 


.00 


0 .00 


6.78 


16.95 


47.46 


25.42 


3.39 


B .00 


7.14 


7.14 


59.52 


26.19 


.00 


QUESTION: personality and « Image” 


of the 


school librarian 


D-5 


•» — 


- - 


- 


- 


— — 


Group 

!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 •* 


5 


6 


AU. 3*55 


13.02 


30.18 


23.67 


27.22 


2.37 


A -0° 


25.00 


27.78 


22.22 


22.22 


2.78 


O 

o 

. 

(Q 


12.50 


25.00 


21.88 


40.63 


.00 


C 5.08 


8.47 


32.20 


15.25 


33.90 


5.08 


D 7*1'» 


9.52 


33.33 


38.10 


lli90 


.00 


> 

♦ 1, unimportant 


• 2 #f limited importance; 


3, impertancej 


4, very 






f" 



30 . 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: 

D-6 


Use and value of 


Student assistants 


In the library 


&oup "* 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


- — 


— 


- - 


- 


— 


— — 


•- • 


ALL 


4.73 


18.93 


30.77 


26.04 


15.98 


3.55 


A 


2.78 


25.00 


25.00 


25.00 


19.44 


2.78 


B 


.00 


6.25 


25.00 


43.75 


15.00 


.00 


C 


6.78 


22.03 


38.98 


20.34 


8.47 


3.39 


D 


7.14 


19.05 


28.57 


21.43 


16.67 


7.14 


- 


- 


— — 


- — 


— 


— - 


- - 



QUESTION: Value of student library assistant experience to the 
D-7 student 





— — 


— 


— — ' “ 


— 


“ 




Group 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 

4 


6 








— — — 


— 


t 


- - 


ALL 


3.55 


. 14.20 


35.50 


25.44 


18.93 


2.37 


A 


8.33 


8.33 


36.11 


22.22 


22.22 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 


31.25 


43.75 


21.38 


.00 


C 


3.39 


20.34 


38.98 


22.03 


11.36 


3.39 


D 


2.38 


19.05 


33.33 


19.05 


23.81 


2.38 


•% 

* 1 , 


unimportant; 


2, ef 


limited importance; 3f 


importance; 


4f very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



UESTION: School librarians as members of professional organizations 



D-8 


(participation. 


benefits, attitudes. 


etc.) 




&oup "" 


1* 


** * Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1.18 


18.93 


32.54 


27.81 


17.16 


2.37 


A 


5i56 


19.'»^ 


30.56 


27.78 


13.89 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 


18.75 


34.38 


43.75 


•00 


C 


.00 . 


23i?3 


37.29 


23.73 


11.86 


3.39 


D 


• 00 


23.81 


38.10 


28.57 


7.14 


2.38 



gUESTION: 


National Inventory of school 
and needs 


library 


personnel 


resources 


— .. 


— 


- - 


- - 


— 


- 


- - 


Group 


1 * 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1.18 


6.51 


31.36 


26.04 


30.77 


. 4.14 


A 


.00 


11.11 


27.78 


19.44 


33.33 


8.33 


B 


• 00 


• 00 


40.63 


31.25 


28.13 


•00 


D 


.00 


8.47 


28.81 


25.42 


33.90 


3.39 


4*.?6 


4.76 


30.95 


28.57 


26 V 19 


4 ; 76 


» 






mm mm 






— — 



♦ 1, unimportant; 2, #f limited importance; 3| impertance; very 



important; 5f absolutely essential; 6| undecided* 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: Working conditions In school libraries 
D-10 



&oup *" 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


mm 




_ — 


— — 


- 


— — 




ALL 


2.37 


8.88 


32.54 


26.63 


26.63 


2.96 


A 


•00 


11.11 


36.11 


36.11 


16.67 


.00 


B 


• 00 


3.13 


9.38 


34.38 


53 . 13 ’ 


.00 


C 


1.69 


5.08 


45.76 


20.34 


23.73 


3.39 


D 


7.14 


16.67 


28.57 . 


21.43 


19.05 


7.14 


QUESTION: 

D -11 


Study of the optimum number of personnel (professional, 
technical, clerical) required to give adequate service 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


1 

4 


5 


6 


ALL 


.00 


1.18 


14.79 


28.99 


50.89 


4.14 


A 


.00 


.00 


5.56 


27.78 


66 v 67 


iOO 


B 


.00 


.00 


12.50 


21.88 


62.50 


3.13 


C 


.00 


r.69 


13.56 


30.51 


52.54 


1.69 


n 


0 

0 


2.38 


26.19 


33.33 


26.19 


11.90 



* 1, unimportant; 2, *f limited importance; 3, impertance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(question: 

D-12 


Study of methods used to fill vacancies temporarily 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


. •• 




— — 


- - 




- — 




ALL 


9.47 


26.04 


40.24 


14.79 


5.33 


4.14 . 


A 


13.^9 


22.22 


47.22 


v;8.33 


8.33 


.00 


B 


3.13 


12.50 


53.13 


25.00 


6.25 


.00 


C 


6.7B 


33.90 


32.20 


13.56 


5.08 


8.47 


D 


14.29 


28.57 


35.71 


14.29 


2.38 


4.76 


QUESTION 

Vl3 


: Study 


of placement services for school 


librarians 


* 




— 


- - 


- — 


— 






Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


1 

4 


5 


6 






mmm •• 


— — 


— 


- - 


- - 


ALL 


5.33 


31.36 


33.14 


20.17 


4.73 


4-73 


A 


a.33 


30.56 


38.89 


13.89 


5.56 


2.7a 


B 


•00 


15.63 


37.50 


34.38 


9.38 


3.13 


C 


3.39 


35.59 


30.51 


18.64 


5.08 


6.7a 


D. 


9.52 


38.10 


28.57 


19.05 


.00 


4.76 


> 






_ 


mm 




- - 



♦ 1, unimportant; 2| af limited importance; - 3| importance; 4$ very 
important; 5| absolutely essential; 6, undecided# 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: 

D-14 


Study of the motivation of personnel to enter, 
or leave school llbrarianship 


remain ln> 


Group *" 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1.18 


5.92 


27.81 36.09 


25.44 


3.55 


A 


.00 


8.33 


27.78 36.11 


27.78 


. 00 


B 


.00 


.00 


28.13 50.00 


18.75 


3.13 


C 


1.69 


6.78 


23.78 33.90 


30.51 


3.39 


D 


2.38 


7.14 


33.33 28.57 


21.43 

f 


7.14 



QUESTION: 

D-15 


Study 


of recruitment methods and their 


effectiveness 


Group 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 


_ 






_ _ — — 


— — 


— — 


ALL 


•00 


6.51 


31.36 31.95 


27.81 


3.83 


A 


.00 


11.11 


30.56 27.78 


27.78 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 


28.13 28.13 


37.50 


3.13 


C 


.00 


5.08 


25.42 38.98 


28.81 


1.69 


D 


.00 


7.:' 4 


42.86 28.57 


19.05 


3.61 


\ 

\ 

♦ 1, unimportant; 2, ef 


limited importance; 3| 


impertance; 


4» very 


important; 5i 


absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 








r 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: Study of the mobility of school librarians 
0-16 



Zroup 




!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- - 


V 


— — 


— — 


ALL 




4«14 


27.S1 


39.64 


23.67 


i^ya 


2.96 


A 




2.7S 


3S.S9 


47.22 


5.56 


•00 


5.56 


B 




3.13 


12.50 


40.63 


37.50 


3.13 


3.13 


C 


• 


5 .oa 


30.51 


40.6S 


16.64 


3.39 


1.69 


D 




4.76 


26.19 


30.95 


35.71 


• 00 


2.36 


- 


- 


- 


- - 


- - 


— 


— — 


— — 


QUESTION 

0-17 


• Study of the need for double certification requirements for 
school librarians (education and librarianship) 


— 


- 


- 


— - 


— — 


— 


— — 




Group 




1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 




— 


— 


_ — 


— — 


— 


- - 


- - 


ALL 




3.55 


S.2S 


2S.40 


24.65 


30.77 


4.14 


A 




• 00 


S.33 


33.33 


22.22 


36.11 


•00 


B 




• 00 


.00 


34.36 


34.36 


25.00 


6^25 


C 




5 .oa 


6.76 


22.03 


27.12 


35.59 


3.39 


D 




7.14 


16.67 


26.57 


16.67 


23. dl 


7.14 


■% 

> 

*1, 


unimportant ; 


2| ef limited importance; 3| 


importance; 


4| very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 













TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: Study of the distinctions (duties, pay, responsibilities, 
D-lS training, etc.) among clerical, technical, and professional 
workers ip school libraries. — — ” ■ — “ 

Croup “ Percentages ^ 

1* 2 3 k . > ^ 



ALL 


l.is 


10.6$ 


34.32 


23.08 


2S.40 


2.37 


A 


. .00 


5.56 


33.33 


19.44 


38.89 


2.78 


B 


.00 


9.38 


31.25 


25.00 


31.25 


3.13 


C 


1.69 


8.A7 


30.51 


2S.81 


28.81 


1.69 


D 


2.3S 


19.05 


42.86 


16.67 


16.67 


2.38 


QUESTION: Educational preparation of school library supervisors 
D-19 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


5 


6 


ALL 


• 00 


' A.IA 


17.75 


42.01 


34.32 


1.78 


A 


• 00 


8.33 


11.11 


47.22 


30.56 


2.78 


B 


• 00 


3.13 


21.8S 


31.25 


40.63 


3.13 


C 


o 

o 

• 


3.39 


15.25 


49.15 


30.51 


1.69 


D 


• 00 


2.38 


23.81 


35.71 


38.10 


.00 


\ 

* ii 


\mimportant ; 


2, *f 


limited importance; 


3, impertance 


; 4 , very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 
QUESTION: Certification of school library supervisors 



D-20 
Group *" 


- 


- - 


Percentages 


\ 








!♦ 


2 


3 


k 


5 


0 


ALL 


.59 


6.51 


23.0a 


40.63 


26.63 


2.37 


A 


o 

o 

• 


6.33 


19.A4 


41.47 


27.7a 


2.76 


B 


o 

o 

• 


3.13 


2a.l3 


26.13 


37.50 


3.13 


C 


o 

o 

• 


3.39 


23.73 


47.46 


23.73 


1.69 

f 


D 


2.33 


11.90 


21.43 


40.46 


21.43 

1 


2.36 






_ 






— •. 


— — 



g0E|TI0N:^ti^ 


responsibilities , 
supervisors 


and workload 


of local school 


— — — 


- - - 


- - 


- - 


— — 


Group 

1* 


Percentages 

2 3 4 


5 


6 


«. .. — . 


— — — 


— — 


~ - 


- - 


ALL . 00 


4.14 27.61 


39.05 


27. ai 


i.ia 


A .00 


2.76 25.00 


36.69 


33.33 


.00 


B . .00 


3.13 21.6S 


31.25 


40.63 


3.13 


C .00 


1.69 26.61 


45.76 


23.73 


.00 


D .00 


9.52 33.33 


35.71 


19.05 


3.66 


\ 

*e 

^ li unimportant 


; 2, ef limited importance; 3| 


importance; 


4f very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 




TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(question: 

D-22 


Role and 


responsibilities of state school library 


supervisors 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


.00 


9.47 


23.08 


34.91 


30.77 


1.78 


A 


.00 


13.S9 


25.00 


27.78 


30.56 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 


21.88 


37.50 


34.38 


3.13 


C 


.00 


3.39 


18.64 


38.98 


37.39 


1.69 


D 


.00 


19.05 


28.57 


33.33 


19.05 


.00 


question : Methods of recruitment and appointment 
D-23 library supervisors 


of state school 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 






— 


— — 


— 


- - 


- - 


ALL 


4.U 


11.S3 


34.32 


27.22 


ld.93 


3.55 


A 


Z.lt 


19.44 


33.33 


22.22 


19.44 


2.78 


B 


.00’ 


9.38 


25.00 


28.13 


34.3d 


3.13 


C 


3.39 


6.78 


38.98 


32.20 


15.25 


3.39 


D 


9.52 


14.29 


35.71 


23.81 


11.90 


4.76 



* 1, unimportant; 2, *f limited importance; 3, importance ; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 
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TABLES 0? PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 

QUESTION: Relations of local school library supervisors with local 
D-24 administrators and with other local supervisors 



&oup 


1* 


*" ** Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 


— 


— — 




- - 


— 


— — 


* 


ALL 


.59 


6.51 


28.40 


37.28 


24.85 


2.37. 


A 


.00 


5.56 


22.22 


36.11 


36.11 


.00 


B 


.00 


6.25 


28.13 


43.75 


18.75 

\ 


3.13 


C 


1.69 


3.39 


28.61 


38.98 


25.42 


1.69 


D 


.00 


11.90 


33.33 


30.95 


19.05 


4.76 


QUESTION: Special 


education preparation/experience for librarians 


D-25 


in special programs (e.g., work with the culturally 




_ deRTived,^retai:ded) _ - 


— 


- - 


— 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


1 

4 


5 


6 




. 




— — — 


— 


- . — 


- - 


ALL 


.59 


9.47 


33.73 


38.46 


15.96 


1.78 


A 


.00 


5.56 


36.11 


38.89 


19.44 


.00 


B 


.00 


9.38 


40.63 


34.38 


12.50 


3.13 


C 


1.69 


11.86 


37.29 


28.81 


16.64 


1.69 


D 


.00 


9.52 


21.43 


54.76 


11.90 


2.38 


« 

* 1, 


unimportant 


5 2, ef 


— ^ — 

limited importance; 3| 


importance; 


4» very 



important; 5| absolutely essential; 6, undecided* 



o 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 

QUESTION: Non-library tasks assigned to school librarians (especially 
D-26 in relation to non-teaching tasks assigned to teachers) 



Group 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 


ALL 


2.37 


19.53 


28.99 


27.22 


13.93 


2.96 


A 


.00 


15.39 


38.89 


30.56 


11.11 


5.56 


B 


o 

o 

. 


9.33 


18.75 


25.00 


43.75 


3.13 


n 

V 


o 

o 

. 


27.12 


30.51 


25.42 


15.25 


1.69 


D 


9.52 


21.43 


26.19 


28.57 


11.90 


2.38 






__ 


^ ^ 







QUESTION: 

D-27 


Relative value of classroom teaching 
background for the school librarian 


experience as 


— — 


- 


- 


— — — — 


— — 


— — 


Group 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 4 


5 


6 




.. 




» 


- - 


- - 


ALL 


. 

o 

o 


5.33 


33.73 31.95 


27.31 


1.13 


A 


o 

o 

. 


3.33 


22.22 36.11 


33.33 


.00 


B 


o 

o 

. 


3.13 


28.13 40.63 


25.00 


3.13 


C 


.CO 


3.39 


40.68 22.03 


33.90 


.00 


D 


.00 


7.14 


38.10 35.71 


16.67 


2.33 


♦ li unimportant; 


2, #f 


limited importance; 3| 


impertance ; 


4f very 



important; 5- absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: Relative value of an undergrad^iate liberal arts background 
D-2S for the school librarian 



Group *" 


!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


mm mm 

5 


6 


- 


- 


- - 


V 


- 


— — 


— 


ALL 


•00 


5.92 


39.05 


31.36 


21. B 9 


1.7 B 


A 


.00 


S .33 


30.56 


33.33 


25.00 


2.7^ 


B 


.00 


3.13 


31.25 


34.36 


2 B .13 


3.13 


C 


.00 


3.39 


50.65 


22.03 


23.73 


•00 


D 


.00 


9.52 


35.71 


40. 4^ 


11.90 


2.3 d 












M mm 





QUESTION: Practices and problems of selling materials ( paperbacks , etc*) 
E-1 in school libraries 



— 


— — 




“ “ 








Group 


1*. 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


10.06 


34.32 


37.B7 


6.66 


5.92 


2.96 


A 


16.67 


27.76 


50.00 


2.76 


2.76 


•00 


B 


3.13 


26.13 


40.63 


12.50 


15.63 


. .00 


C 


5.06 


42.37 


30.51 


11.66 


5.06 


5.06 


D 


16.67 


33.33 


35.71 


7.14 


2.36 


4.76 


♦ 1. 


imimportant; 


2| ef limited importance; 3| 


inpertanee; 


4f very 



important; 5» absolutely essential; 6, undecided* 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: 

E-2 


Professional materials collection - 
size, recency, utilization, etc* 


selection. 


location 


Sroup *" 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


V 


5 


6 


ALL 


2.37 


6.26 


39.05 


26.40 


21 .B9 


*00 


A 


5.56 


13.69 


U.67 


27.76 


11*11 


*00 


B 


.00 


6.25 


26.13 


40.63 


25.00 


*00 


C 


1.69 


3.39 


37.29 


23.73 


33.90 


*00 


D 


2.36 


11.90 


47.62 


26.19 


11*90 


*00 








_ _ 




mtm mtm 





QUESTION: Selection principles for printed materials (especially in 
£-3 different subject areas) 



Group 






Percentages 








!♦ . 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


i*ia 


7.10 


29.59 


34.32 


26.63 


1.16 


A 


*00 


11*11 


36.11, 


27.76 


25.00 


o 

o 

. 


B 


*00 


*00 


16.75 


43.75 


37.50 


*00 


C 


*00 


10*17 


27.12 


37.29 


25.42 


• 

o 

o 


D 


4.76 


4.76 


35.71 


26.57 


21.43 


4.76 


N 










_ . 


— 


*1, 


unimportant; 


2| ef limited importance; 3| 


importance; 


4f very 



important; 5 $ absolutely essential; 6, undecided* 







TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(iUESTION: Selection principles for non-print materials (especially 



E-4 

&oup *” 


in different subject areas) 

Percentages 


- 








!♦ 


2 


3 

mm ^ 


4 


5 


0 


ALL 


I.IS 


4.14 


20.71 


30.18 


U2.60 


1.18 


A 


•00 


a.33 


19.44 


16.67 


55.56 


.00 


B 


•00 


.00 


18.75 


40.63 


40^63 


.00 


C 


•00 


5.08 


20.34 


30.51 


44.07 


.00 


D 


4.76 


2.38 


23.81 


33.33 


30^95 


4.76 


- 


- - 


- 


- - 


— 


— — 


— — 


QUESTION: 


Effectiveness of 


selection tools for ] 


printed materials 


E-5 


especially in different subject areas 


) 


- - 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 




— 




— — 


- 


- - 


- - 


ALL 


•00 


4.73 


29.59 


35.50 


30.18 


•00 


A 


•00 


5.56 


30.56 


30.56 


33.33 


• 00 


B 


• 00 


3.13 


18.75 


46.88 


31.25 


•00 


G 


• 00 


5.08 


28.81 


32.20 


33.90 


•00 


D 


•00 


4.76 


38.10 


35.71 


21.43 


•00 




mm mm 








— — 


- 



^ Xf unimportant; 2| #f limited importance; 3| importance ; 4$ very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided* 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(question : Effectiveness of selection tools for non-print materials 
E-6 (especially in different subject areas) 



Group "* 


• 


• • 


Percentages 


•• 


** 




1* 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


- - 


- 


- - 




— 


— — 


— 


ALL 


.00 


2.96 


15. 9S 


31.95 


46.52 


.59 


A 


.00 


5.56 


16.67 


19.44 


56.33 


.00 


B 


.00 


6.25 


9.3d 


43.75 


40.63 


.00 


C 


.00 


.00 


16.95 


32.20 


49.15 


1.69 


D 


.00 


2.36 


19.05 


33.33 


45.24 


.00 



QUESTION rpaperback books in school libraries (use, effectiveness, 
E-7 organization, costs, etc.) 



Group 



!♦ 



Percentages 

3 



ALL 


.59 


13.02 


44.36 


28.40 


11.83 


1.78 


A 


2.76 


5.56 


50.00 


33.33 


8.33 


.00 


B 


.00 


3.13 


40.63 


34.38 


21.88 


.00 


C 


.00 


15.25 


42.37 


27.12 


13.56 


1.69 


D 


.00 


23.81 


45.24 


21.43 


4.76 


4.76 


*1, 


unimportant ; 


2| ef limited importance; 3| 


impertance; 


4t very 



I^RiC 









TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: Methods of evaluating the school library collections 
E.8 



&oup 




!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


A 

o 


ALL 




.00 


2.96 


12.43 


31.95 


52.66 

# 


.00 


A 




•00 


2.73 


16.67 


19.44 


61.11 


.00 


B 




•00 


.00 


9.38 


25.00 


65.63 


.00 


C 




.00 


.00 


8,47 


33.90 


57.63 


.00 


D 




•00 


9.52 


16.67 


45.24 


28.57 


.00 


QUESTION: 

E-9 


Various methods of acquiring 
comparative costs, etc.) 


materials (problems, 




Group 




!♦ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 




_ 








— 


- - 


— 


ALL 




1.73 


6.51 


43.79 


24.85 


21.30 


1.73 


A 




.00 


S.33 


44.44 


16.67 


25.00 


5.56 


B 




.00 


3.13 


34.38 


34.38 


28.13 


.00 


C 




3.39 


,3.39 


50.85 


23.73 


16.95 


1.69 


•;.D 




2.33 


11.90 


40.48 


26.19 


19.05 


.00 


*% 

♦ 1, 


unimportant 


; 2, ef limited importance; 3| 


impex^ance; 


4, very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



s 



% 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



i^UESTION: 

E-10 

Group *" 


Methods 

1* 


and costs 
2 


of weeding collections 

Percentages 

3 4 5 


6 


- 


— 


— — 


- — 


— 


— — 


— — 


ALL 


2.37 


21.30 


40.24 


22.49 


11.63 


1.76 


A 


.00 


27.76 


38.89 


25.00 


5.56 


2.76 


B 


.00 


9.36 


28.13 


34.36 


25.00 


3.13 


C 


3.39 


25.42 


38.89 


20.34 


11.64 


.00 


D 


4.76 


19.05 


52.36 


14.29 


7.14 


2.36 


- - 


- 


— — 


— — 


— 


— — 




QUESTION: Use and effectiveness of state-approved lists 
E-11 selection 


in materials 

f 


— — 


— 


— - 


— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


. — 


— 


— — 


— - 


— 


— — 


— — 


ALL 


5.92 


21.89 


39.05 


15.96 


14.20 


2.96 


A 


5.56 


30.56 


44.44 


5.56 


11.11 


2.76 


B 


.00 


9.36 


40.63 


25.00 


21.66 


3.13 


C 


10.17 


23.73 


30.51 


13.56 


16.64 


3.39 


D 


4.76 


21.43 


45.24 


21.43 


4.76 


2.36 


*% 


mm 






_ 


— ' — 


— — 



♦ 1, unimportant; 2, #f limited importance; 3i importance; 4t very 
important; 3, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 
QUESTION: Study of the use, justification, and problems of 



E-12 

Sroup 


”closed- 

!♦ 


-shelf” collections 
*“ ” Percentages 

2 3 


i 

4 


5 


6 


— - 


- 


— — 


— — 


— 


— — 


•• 


ALL 


12.43 


2S.40 


37.87 


10.65 


7.69 


2.96 


A 


11.11 


3S.S9 


16.67 


13.89 


16.67 


2.78 


B 


9 . 3 a 


12.50 


56.25 


9.38 


12.50 


.00 


C 


13.56 


27.50 


40.68 


10.17 


5.08 


3.39 


D 


14.29 


33.33 


38.10 


9.52 


.00 


4.76 


- - 


- 


— — 


- - 


— 


— — 




QUESTION 


• Study of the use 


, Justification and 


problems of 


reserve 


E-13 


book collections 










Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


, — 


— 


. — 


— — 


— 


— — 


- 


ALL 


7.10 


31.36 


39.05 


13.61 


7.10 


1.76 


A 


11.11 


38.89 


19.44 


11.11 


16.67 


2.76 


B 


.00 


15.63 


56.25 


16.75 


6.25 


3.13 


C 


6.76 


32.20 


40.68 


15.25 


5.08 


.00 


D 


9.52 


35.71 


40.48 


9.52 


2.38 


2.36 










— 




- 



MM mm w 

★ 1, unimportant; 2, ef limited importance; 3j importance; 4f very 
important; 5i absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(*UEST ION: Study of the extent of duplication necessary and desirable 
E-14 in a school library 



Group "" 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


L 

w 


5 


6 




— — 


— 


- - • 


— 


— “ 




ALL 


1.78 


17.75 


40.24 


22.49 


16.57 


1.18 


A 


2.78 


11.11 


38.89 


25.00 


22.22 


.00 


B 


.00 


12.50 


34.38 


34.38 


18.75 


.00 


C 


1.69 


15.25 


uz.n 


23.73 


15.25 


1.69 


D 


2.38 


30.95 


42.86 


9.52 


11.90 


2.38 


QUESTION: 


Study of ' 


'loss" 


rates in school libraries 




E-15 


mm mm 




— -> 


— 


- - 


— 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


■» 


mm mm 




— — 


— 


— — 


— 


ALL 


7.69 


31.36 


36.09 


12.43 


11.83 


.59 


A 


5.56 


25.00 


41.67 


11.11 


16.67 


.00 


B 


3.13 


25.00 


31.25 


16.75 


21.88 


.00 


C 


10.17 


35.59 


37.29 


6.47 


8.47 


.00 


D 


9.52 


35.11 


33.33 


14.29 


4.76 


2.36 



* 1, ^important; 2, *f limited importance; 3, impertance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION: Adequacy of school library budgets 
F-1 



Group "" 


1# 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


— — 


— 




— — ' 


— 


— — 


•“ ” 


ALL 


I.IB 


5.33 


21.30 


27.22 


42.60 


2.37 


A 


o 

o 

• 


11.11 


6.33 


25.00 


52.76 


2.76 


B 


o 

o 

• 


o 

o 

• 


9.36 


34.36 


56.25 


o 

o 

. 


C 


1.69 


5.06 


27.12 


23.73 


40.66 


1.69 


D 


2.36 


4.76 


33.33 


26.57 


26.19 


4.76 


QUESTION: 


Planning and controlling library budgets 




F-2 


mm 




— — 


— 


- - 


— — 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 






•in — 


— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


ALL 


I.IS 


4.73 


27.22 


37.67 


26.63 


2.37 


A 


o 

o 

• 


16.67 


19.44 


27.76 


33.33 


2.76 


B 


o 

o 

• 


o 

o 

• 


15.63 


40.63 


43.75 


o 

o 

. 


C 


1.69 


1.69 


35.59 


37.29 


22.03 . 


1.69 


D 


2.36 


2.36 


30.95 


45.24 


14.29 


4.76 



* 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3| impertance; 4t very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(question : Study of the business practices and records of school 



F-3 


libraries 












Group ** 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 




— — 


— 


- - ' 


- 


— — 




ALL 


2.37 


15.9S 


34.32 


28.40 


17.16 


1.78 


A 


2.7B 


27.7S 


25.00 


30.56 


8.33 


5.56 


B 


.00 


6.25 


28.13 


40.63 


25.00 


.00 


C 


3.39- 


8.47 


40.68 


27.12 


20.34 


.00 


D 


2.33 


23.81 


38.10 


19.05 


14.29 


2.38 






mm 


mm 




— — 


- 



QUESTION: Problems of allocating library funds to school departments 



F-4 


for purchasje of library materials 






Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 






— — 


— 


- 


- - 


— — 


ALL 


2.37 


11.24 


42.01 


28.40 


14. 2C 


1.78 


A 


.00 


16.67 


33.33 


38.89 


5.56 


5.56 


B 


3.13 


9.38 


21. as 


37.50 


28.13 


O 

o 

• 


C 


3.39 


6.78 


50.85 


20.34 


18.64 


iOO 


D 


2.38 


14.29 


52.38 


23.81 


4.76 


2.38 


I 1. 


unimportant ; 


2, ef limited importance; 3j 


impertance; 


4| very 



important} absolutely essential} 6, undecided* 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(^UESTION: Methods of allocating, distributing, and accounting for 
F-5 state and federal aids for school libraries 



Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 

MM 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


.59 


a.dd 


26.99 


31.36 


27.22 


2.96 


A 


.00 


16.67 


U.67 


13.69 


22.22 


5*56 


B 


.00 


.00 


21.68 


26.13 


50.00 


.00 


C 


1.69 


6.76 


23.73 


36.96 


26.61 


.00 


D 


.00 


11.90 


30.95 


36.10 


11.90 


7*14 


QUESTION: 

F-6 


Relationship of the school library budget to the 
instructional budget 


total 


Group 




'2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 








— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


ALL 


.00 


2.96 


21.30 


32.54 


42.01 


i.ia 


A 


.00 


5.56 


16.67 


25.00 


50.00 


2.73 


B 


.00 


3.13 


12.50 


31.25 


53.13 


.00 


C 


.00 


1.69 


20.34 


33.90 


44*07 


.00 


D . 


.00 


2.36 


33.33 


36.10 


23*31 


2.33 


^ Ij unimportant 


; 2, ef limited importance; 3, 


importance; 


4 , very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 




TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(QUESTION: Programs of extended use of school library facilities 
G-1 (evening, weekend, summer) 



Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 




— — 


— 


— — 


— 






ALL 


.59 


2.37 


22.49 


39.05 


34.91 


.59 


A 


.00 


2.73 


19.44 


33.33 


AA* AA 


.00 


B 


3.13 


.00 


15.63 


37.50 


A3. 75 


.00 


C 


.00- 


1.69 


25.42 


40.63 ' 


30.51 


1.69 


D 


.00 


4.76 


26.19 


42.36 


26.19 


.00 


QUESTION: 


Evaluati'ig 


student use of the 


school 


library 




G-2 




— 


— — 


— 


— — 


mm 


Group 


1» 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


mm 




— 


— — 


— 




* - 


ALL 


.59 


1.73 


17.16 


34.91 


44.97 


.59 


A 


.00 


2.73 


16.67 


25.00 


55.56 


.00 


B 


.00 


.00 


13.75 


40.63 


40.63 


.00 


C 


1.69 


1.69 


20.34 


35.59 


33.93 


1.69 


D 


.00 


2.33 


11.90 


33.10 


47.62 


.00 


* 1, unimportant; 2 


, *f limited importance; 3 


, importance; 


A, very 



important; 5| absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



• TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 

r. 

[ (..UESTION: Accessibility of school librai'ies to bus-transported 



G -3 


students 










_ _ 


Group 


1« 


2 


Per*centages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


i.ia 


6.51 


40.63 


31.95 


17.16 


2.37 


A 


.00 


2.76 


47.22 


25.00 


19.44 


5.56 


B 


.00 


6.25 


31.25 


40.63 


21.66 


.00 


C 


1.69 


1.69 


45.76 


27.12 


22.03 


1,69 


D 


2.36 


16.67 


35.71 


36.10 


4.76 


2.36 


QUESTION 

G-4 


: Patterns 


of controlling access to libraries 




Group 


1 * 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


4.14 


9.47 


37.36 


27.61 


16.93 


2.37 


A 


.00 


5.56 


41.67 


25.00 


25.00 


2.76 


B 


3.13 


9.36 


15.63 


40.63 


31.25 


.00 


C 


5.oa 


10.17 


45.76 


22.03 


13.56 


3.39 


D 


7.14 


11.90 


36.10 


26.57 


11.90 


2.36 



** 

* 1 , uJamporLnt; 2 , *f limited importance; 3 , impertance; 4 , very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 
QUESTION: Use of school libraries in independent study programs and 



G-5 




traditionally organizea programs 






Group 






wm 

2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 




.00 


1.16 


20.71 


33.73 


43.79 


.59 


A 




.00 


5.56 


16.67 


25.00 


52.76 


.00 


B ' 




.00 


.00 


12.50 


43.75 


43.75 


.00 


C 




.00 


.00 


25.42 


30.51 


42.37 


1.69 


D 




.00 


.00 


23.61 


36.10 


36.10 


.00 


QUESTION: 

G-6 


Influence of various factors (such as 
the utilization of library services 


accessibility) on 


Group 




1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 






mm 




— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


ALL 




.00 


if.U 


26.04 


36.46 


30.16 


1.16 


A 




.00 


5.56 


22.22 


36.11 


36.11 


.00 


B 




.00 


3.13 


26.13 


37.50 


26.13 


3.13 


C 




.00 


5.06 


23.73 


32.20 


37.29 


1.69 


D 




.00 


2.36 


30.95 


50.00 


16.67 


.00 


* 1. 


unimportant; 2 


, «f limited importance; 3| 


impertance; 


4, very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



1i 












UUib 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



I ‘Teachor usp of s^'hool libraries (especially 

QUESTION aeacher educational preparation and use, subjects 

taught and usei^etc.)^ — — — — 

— — Percentages , 

23^56 



Group 



I'l^ 



ALL 


.59 


2.96 


13.61 


32.54 


49.70 


.59 


A 


.00 


5.56 


5.56 


27.78 


61.10 


*00 


B 


.00 


3.13 


18.75 


28.13 


50.00 


.00 


C 


1.69- 


3.39 


13.56 


30.51 


49.15 


1.69 


D 


.00 


.00 


16.67 


42.86 


40.48 


.00 


QUESTION: 

G-B 


Administrators’ 


use oi school 


libraries 






Group 


1-* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 • 


5 


6 


ALL 


3.55 


■ 13.02 


30.18 


29.59 


21.89 


1.76 




2.7^ 


13.89 


16.67 


41.67 


22.22 


2.76 


B 


.00 


12.50 


28.13 


28.13 


31.25 


.00 


C 


3.39 


11.86 


33.90 


18.64 


28.81 


2.29 


D 


7.14 


14.29 


38.10 


35.71 


4.76 


.00 



* 1, ul^importsnt; 2, *f limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



E“ 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



uUES'T’ION* Advantages/disadvantages of a library-study hall combination 

G -9 “ 



Group ~ 


1^!? 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


7.69 


23.67 


23 .67 


17.16 


24.26 


3.55 


A 


11.11 


33.33 


25.00 


13.89 


13.89 


2.78 


3 


.00 


9.38 


18.75 


21.88 


46.88 


3.13 


C 


6.47- 


lS.64 


23.73 


22.03 


25.42 


1.69 


D 


9.52 


33.33 


26.19 


9.52 


14.29 


7.14 


QUESTION: 

G-10 


Effect of centralized libraries in all 
on teacher/pupil use 


levels of 


schools 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


✓ 


6 








» — 


— - 


— 


— — 


ALL 


1.7S 


2.96 


12.43 


31.36 


50.30 


1.18 


A 


.00 


2.78 


5.56 


38.89 


50.00 


2.78 


B 


.00 


6.25 


12.50 


37.50 


43.75 


.00 


C 


o 

o 

• 


1.69 


8.47 


16.95 


72.88 


0 

0 

• 


D 


7.14 


2.38 


23.81 


40.46 


23.81 


2.38 



« 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; absolutely essential J 6, undecided* 



ERIC,.. 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(QUESTION: Effect of individu<?.lized reading programs on pupils’ 
G-11 attitudes toward the librai^ 



Group 


l>!f 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 




3.55 


24.26 


39.05 


31.95 


.59 


A 


.00 


2.76 


30.56 


33.33 


33.33 


0 

0 

• 


B 


.00 


3.13 


16.75 


40.63 


37.50 


0 

0 

• 


C 


1.69 


1.69 


27.12 


40 .66 


26.61 


.00 


D 


.00 


7.14 


19.05 


40.46 


30.95 


2.36 








— — 


— 


— 


— — 



QUESTION: Attitudes of librarians toward the teaching function and the 
Q.^2 information service function, and their possible conflicts 



Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1.16 


5.92 


26.04 


31.95 


32.54 


2.37 


A 


0 

0 

• 


5.56 


27.76 


47.22 


19.44 


« 

0 

0 


B 


.00 


6.25 


25.00 


28.13 


37.50 


3.13 


C 


3.39 


3.39 


27.12 


23.73 


36.96 


3.39 


D 


0 

0 

• 


9.52 


23.61 


33.33 


30.95 


2.3S 



* 1 , unimporLnt; 2, *f limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undec?ded. 









TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(^UEwSTION: 


Centralized 


services 


at local, 


county, 


State and 


regional 


H-1 


levels; 












Group 




*" Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 


— ~ 


— — 


— 


— — ■ 


— 


— “ 


•" * 


ALL 


.59 


2.96 


13.61 


2S.40 


53.25 


1.18 


A 


.00 


.00 


13.69 


16.67 


66.67 


2.76 


B 


.00 


12.50 


15.63 


40.63 


31.25 


.00 


C 


. .00- 


.00 


6.47 


28.81 


62.71 


.00 


D 


2.3^ 


2.3S 


19.05 


28.57 


45.24 


2.36 


QUESTION 


• Use of book 


: jobbers 


in acquiring materials 




H-2 


» 




— — 


— 


— - 


— 


Group 


1^ 


Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 




mmm 




— 


— 


— — 


— 


ALL 


6.51 


12.43 


47.34 


24.65 


7.69 


I.IS 


A 


S.33 


13.69 


36. S9 


22.22 


13.39 


2.73 


B 


.00 


15.63 


53.13 


28.13 


3.13 


.00 


C 


5. OS 


10.17 


45.76 


28.81 


10.17 


.00 


D 


11.90 


11.90 


52.36 


19.05 


2.33 


2.33 






* 1, unimportant; 2, »f limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5> absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 
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ERIC 
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I 



59. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION iProblems of purchasing and using printed catalog cards 



Group "" 


1^3? 


2 


Per*centag^s 

3 


4 


1 

5 


6 


ALL 


3.55 


15.33 


37 . 2 a 


23.40 


13.02 


2.37 


A 


5.56 


13.39 


30.56 


30.56 


19.44 


• 00 


B 


.00 


15.63 


37.50 


31.25 


15.63 


.00 


C 


1.69 


15.25 


35.59 


35.59 


10.17 


1.69 


D 


7.14 


16.67 


45.24 


14.29 


9.52 


7.14 


QUESTION: 

H-4 


Use of 


commercial 


processors by school 


libraries 




Group 


I’!* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


2.37 


6.51 


34.32 


33.73 


21.39 


1.16 


A 


2.76 


2.73 


27.73 


30.56 


36.11 


.00 


B 


.00 


12.50 


40.63 


31.25 


15.63 


*00 


C 


.00 


5.06 


23.31 


42.37 


23.73 


.00 


D 


7.14. 


7.14 


42.36 


26.19 


11.90 


4.76 






mm 


MM 









^ 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3| imprrtance; 4$ very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 
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TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION :Pi’oblems in 


the car 


e of books 


(mending, 


, binding, 


housing , ec 


H-5 














Group 


l^lc 


2 


'ercentages 

3 


4 




6 








— — 


— 


— . — 




ALL 


11.^3 


39.05 


36.09 


7.69 


2.96 


2.37 


A 


11.11 


52.73 


27.73 


2.73 


2.73 


2.73 


B 


00 


31.25 


40.63 


21.38 


6.25 


.00 


C 


10.17 


kZ.'il 


37.29 


6.73 


3.39 


.00 


r 


23*^1 


23.57 


33.10 


2.33 


.00 


7.14 


QUESTION: 


Probloms in the acquisition 


and care 


of periodicals 


H-6 


( storage , 


binding 


, microfilming, etc. 


) 


— — 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 ^ 


5 


6 




_ 




— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


ALL 


2.37 


17.16 


35.50 


51.95 


11.33 


i.ia 


A 


2.7S 


16.67 


44.44 


19.44 


16.67 


.00 


B 


.00 


15.63 


25.00 


40.63 


18.75 


.00 


C 


1.69 


16.95 


35.59 


33.90 


11.86 


.00 


D 


4.76 


19.05 


35.71 


33.33 


2.33 


4.76 



* 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 






"A3LES 0? PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



UU-^STION: 

K-7 

Group 


Evaluating 


circulation methods 
Percentages 




— 


— 






2 


3 


4 




5 


0 




— — 


— 


— — 


— 




— 


— — 


all 


5.33 


24.85 


43.79 


17.75 




6.51 


1.73 


h 


5.5^ 


25.00 


38.89 


22.22 




5.56 


2.16 


'r% 

D 


3.13 


15.63 


37.50 


37.50 




6.25 


.00 


t 

KJ 


5.08 


28.81 


52.54 


^.47 




5.08 


.00 


D 


7.U 


26.19 


40.48 


11.90 




9.52 


4.76 


QUESTION: 

n ** w 


Use of automation in the various phases 


of library operat 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 




5 


6 


ALL 


.59 


10.06 


21.30 


30.16 


— 


36.69 


i.ia 


A 


.00 


5.56 


16.67 


27.78 




47.22 


2 . 7 ^ 


B 


.00 


15.63 


37.50 


28.13 




18.75 


.00 


■ C 


1.69 


10.17 


18.64 


28.18 




40.68 


.00 


D 


.00 


9.52 


16.67 


35.71 




35.71 


2 . 3 B 


1, unimportant; 2 


, of li 


.mited importance; 3, 


importance ; 


4 , very 


important; absolutely essential j 6, 


undecided. 







C.’A3LES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



•question ii/iethodsS 5 problems^ and costs of organising, cataloging, storing, 
K-9 and cirt'ulating ausio-visual materials (including repair; 



Group 


1 ^ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 




— . — 


— 


~ — 


— 


— , — 




ALL 


.59 


3.55 


ia.34 


33.73 


42.60 


1.18 


A 


.00 


2.7^ 


19.44 


27.78 


50.00 


0 

0 

• 


3 


.00 


3.13 


18.75 


37.50 


40.63 


0 

0 

• 


C 


.00 


3.39 


13.56 


32.20 


50.85 


.00 


D 


2.3^ 


4.76 


23.81 


38.10 


26.19 


4.76 


QUEST! 


ION: Study o: 


r the use 


of the catalog, including effectiveness of 


n-10 


simplified catalog cards 




■ ■ 




Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 






^ — 


— — 


— 




— — 


ALL 


1.7S 


11.63 


34.91 


31.36 


19.53 


.59 


A 


5.56 


5.56 


30.56 


36.11 


22.22 


,00 


3 


.00 


12.50 


15.63 


40.63 


31.25 


0 

0 

• 


C 


1.69 


10.17 


45.67 


23.73 


18.64 


0 

0 

• 


D 


.00 


19.05 


38.10 


30.95 


9.52 


2.38 


* 1, 


unimportant 


; 2. of limited importance; 3, 

7 ^ 1 


importance ; 


4 , very 



important; absolutely essential; 6, undecided* 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 

tiUESTIONrvjhich system of classification and arrangement is most 
H-11 effective and useful (Dewey, L.C., "Interest , Other.) 



Group 




Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 


Ai-»L 


7.10 


22.49 27.81 


21.89 


18.93 


1.75 


A 


5.56 


22.22 33.33 


19.44 


19.44 


.00 


B 


.00 


6.25 31.25 


40.63 


21. SS 


0 

0 

• 


C 


B.47 


22.03 27.12 


20.34 


22.03 


.00 


D 


llo90 


35.71 21.43 


11.90 


11.90 


7.14 


QUESTION 

K-12 


: Studies 
process 


of technical processes (including workplace, 
charts, time and motion) 


Group 


I’i' 


Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


3.55 


■ 10.65 42.01 


26.63 


15.98 


1.18 


A 


2.7^ 


11.11 33.33 


27.78 


22.22 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 40.63 


37.50 


18.75 


0 

0 

• 


P 

KJ 


6.75 


10.17 35.59 


30.51 


16.95 


.00 


D 


2.35 


16.67 59.52 


11.90 


7.14 


2.38 



>:< 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5 , absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



^.UESTION: 


Adminiso razors’ attitudes toward school 


libraries 




I-l 














Group 


1 =^ 


2 


Percentages 


4 


5 


6 






— 


— — ‘ 


— — , 


— 




ALL 


.59 


1.7^ 


13.61 


30.77 


52.07 


1.16 


A 


.00 


2.7^^ 


6.33 


25.00 


61.11 


2.76 


B 


.00 


.00 


.00 


28.13 


71.88 


.00 


C 


.00 


3.39 


15.25 


28.81 


52.54 


.00 


D 


2.3^ 


.00 


23.61 


38.10 


33.00 


2.36 


QUESTION: 


Teachers* 


attitudes toward school libraries 




1-2 






— — 


— — 


— 


— - 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


.59 


1.78 


11. 2A 


32.54 


52.44 


1.16 


A 


.00 


2.78 


8.33 


25.00 


61.11 


2.76 


B 


.00 


.00 


6.25 


18.75 


75.00 


.00 


P 


.00 


1.69 


11.86 


40.68 


45.76 


.00 


D 


2.3^ 


2.38 


16.67 


38.10 


38.10 


2.36 












— 


— 



* 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
iraoortant; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(QUESTION: Comraunity attitudes toward school libraries 

T-3 



Group 

ALL 


I'i? 

.00 


2 

4.73 


Percentages 

3 

30.77 


4 

34.91 


5 

28.40 


6 

1.18 


A 


.00 


5.56 


21.lt 


30.56 


33.33 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 


2^.13 


25.00 


43.75 


0 

0 

• 


C 


.00 


3.39 


27.12 


42.37 


27.12 


.00 


D 


1 

o 

o 

1 


7.14 


kO.kt 


35.71 


14.29 


2.38 


QUESTION: 

1-4 


Non-school 
and school 


librarians’ attitudes toward school libraries 
librarians 


Group 


1^' 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 






— 


— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


ALL 


1.7S 


14.20 


27.81 


30.77 


22.49 


2.96 


A 


.00 


16.67 


30.56 


21.lt 


19.44 


5.56 


B 


O 

o 

• 


9.38 


28,13 


31.25 


31.25 


.00 


C 


1.69 


15.25 


28.81 


2t.tl 


25.42 


.00 


D 


4.76 


14.29 


23.81 


33.71 ■ 


14.29 


7.14 


❖ 1 unimportant: 2, of limited importance; 3j 


importance ; 


4» very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



i^iUESTION: 


Examination of school Tibrary publicity methods 




1-5 














Group 


1 ^ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 




— — 


— 


— — 


— 


— . — 




ALL 


4.1 A 


IS. 34 


42.60 


24.26 


7.10 


3.55 


A 


.00 


25.00 


41.67 


22.22 


5.56 


5.56 


B 


.00 


3.13 


59.3^ 


21.86 


15.63 


0 

0 


c ■ 


5. OS 


20.34 


42.37 


23.73 


5.08 


3.39 


D 


9.52 


21.34 


30.95 


28.57 


4.76 


4.76 


QUESTION: 


Students’ 


attitudes toward school libraries 




1-6 
















— — 


— 


— — 


— 


— — 




Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


l.lS 


2.37 


16.57 


33.73 


44*3^ 


1.78 


A 


.00 


2.7^ 


16.67 


30.56- 


47.22 


2.78 


B 


.00 


6.25 


12.50 


15.63 


65.63 


.00 


C 


.00 


1.69 


16.95 


38.98 


40. 6S 


1.69 


D 


4.76 


.00 


19.05 


42.86 


30.95 


2.38 


\ 






_ — 


— 


^ ^ ^ A A A 


— 



=K 1, ^important; 2, of limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5> absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



o 

ERIC 







TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 





(,iUESTION: 

J-l 


Role of 


the school library and librarian 


L in gui 


dance 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


— ~ . 


— 




iiLiij 


1.7S 


6.51 


35.50 


33.14 


20.71 


2.37 


A 


2.7S 


c cA 

J • 


36.89 


33.33 


16.67 


::2v7^ 


B 


.00 


6.25 


25.00 


28.13 


40.63 


.00 


C 


1.69 


5. 08 


38.96 


33.90 


16.95 


3.39 


D 


2.3S 


9.52 


35.71 


35.71 


14.29 


2.3^ 


QUESTION: 


Effectiveness of 


the library 


in providing occupational 


J-2 


information 








_ 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1.7^ 


■ 10.06 


42.60 


30.77 


12.43 


2.37 


A 


.00 


11.11 


50.00 


33.33 


2.7S 


2.76 


B 


.00 


3.13 


40.63 


25.00 


31.25 


.00 


G 


.00 


11.86 


44.07 


30.51 


11.^6 


1.69 


D 


7.U 


11.90 


35.71 


33.33 


7.14 


4.76 



1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 




TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



{^UESTION: Effectiveness of the library in providing information for 
J -3 the college-bound 



Group 


1 ^^ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1 . 7 ^ 


10.06 


42.60 


27.31 


14.79 


2.96 


A 


.00 


3.33 


55.56 


25.00 


5.56 


5.56 


B 


.00 


3.13 


31.25 


23.13 


37.50 


.00 


C 


.00 


10.17 


45.76 


23.31 


13.56 


1,69 


u 


7.14 


16.67 


35.71 


23.57 


7.14 


4.76 


QUESTION : 

J -4 


Relationships betxveen the school library and the 
department 


guidance 


Group 


!❖ 


2 


Percentages 


4 


5 


6 






— — 




— 


— — 


— - 


ALL 


2 . 37 ' 


6.51 


45.56 


29.59 


13.61 


2.37 


A 


2.73 


5.56 


52.73 


27.73 


3.33 


2.73 


B 


.00 


3.13 


40.63 


28.13 


23.13 


.00 


n 

V 


1.69 


3.39 


50.35 


27.12 


13.56 


3.39 


D 


4.76 


14.29 


35.71 


35.71 


7.14 


2.33 



1 , unimportant; 2 , of limited importance; 3 , impf>rtance; 4 , very 
important; 5 > absolutely essential; 6 , undecided. 



ERIC. 
















TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



•question: 

J -5 


Personal guidance through books: V7hat 
school librarian? 


role for the 




Group 




Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1 * 1 ^ 


8.28 30.09 


32 . 54 - 


20.12 


I.7S 


A 


2.T6 


8.33 36.11 


36.11 


13.69 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 31.25 


28.13 


37.5c 


.00 


C 


1.69 


8.47 42.37 


27.12 


18.64 


1.69 


D 


.00 


11.90 30.95 


40 


14.29 


2.38 






— . ~ ~ 


— 


— — 


— — 



QUESTION: Efficacy of various programs of libr^y 
K-i pupils (formal instruction, instruction 

^ te^hing jLinits,. library orientation, etr 


instruction for 
integrated with 
) _ 


Group 


Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 


MW * ~~ 




— — 


— — 




— — 


ALL .00 


2.96 


15.38 


30.77 


49.11 


1.78 


0 

0 

0 


2.78 


5.56 


33.33 


55.56 


2.78 


B .00 


3.13 


6.25 


37.50 


53.13 


o 

o 

• 


C .00 


1.69 


16.95 


25.42 


55.93 


o 

o 

• 


D .00 


4.76 


23.57 


30.95 


30.95 


4.76 


1, unimportant; 2, 


of limited importance; 3, importance; 


4, very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; o, undecided* 







1 III I 111 II, W ^ 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(QUESTION: 

K-2 

Group 


Articulation of libr' -y instruction at 

Percv^ntages 

1^:? 2 3 ^ 


all levels 

3 


6 


ALL 


.59 1.7S 


23.08 


39.05 


34.32 


1.18 


A 


.00 Z.lt 


19.44 


47.22 


27.7^ 


2.78 


B 


.00 3.13 


12.50 


31.25 


53.13 


.00 


C 


1.69 -00 


26.81 


35.59 


33.90 


.00 


D 


.00 2.38 


26.19 


42.86 


26.19 


2.38 


QUESTION: 

K-~3 


Integrated use of reference materials 
program of the school 


in the instructional 


Group 


1>:« 2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


.00 ■ 2.96 


20.12 


33.14 


40.83 


2.96 


A 


.00 8.33 


16.67 


33.33 


36.11 


5.56 


B 


.00 .00 


18.75 


18.75 


62 . 50 . 


.00 


C 


.00 .00 


22.03 


35.59 


38.98 


3.39 


D 


.00 4-76 


21.43 


40.48 


30.95 


2.38 


❖ 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance, 3j 


impertanoe ; 


4, very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided 




t 






k 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(^UESTION: Effectiveness of various teaching techniques and devices 
K-4 



Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


.59 


1.7S 


27.22 


32.54 


34.32 


3.55 


A 


.00 


5.56 


25.00 


25.00 


36.69 


5.56 


B 


3.13 


.00 


21.66 


37.50 


31.25 


6.25 


C 


.00 


.00 


30.51 


26.31 


40.66 


o 

o 

• 


D 


.00 


2.36 


26.57 


40.46 


23.61 


4.76 


- — 


- 


_ — 


— — 


- 


— — 




QUESTION: Role of state departments of 
L-i improvement 


education 


in school library 


Group 


1* . 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 






— 


— — 


— 


- - 


- - 


ALL 


1.7^ 


2.96 


24.26 


29.59 


37.67 


3.55 


A 


.00 


2.76 


36.11 


19.44 


36.11 


5.56 


B 


3.13 


.00 


15.63 


34.36 


43. ‘?5 


3.13 


C 


.00 


1.69 


16.95 


30.51 


50.65 


.00 


D 


4.76 


7.14 


30.95 


33.33 


16.67 


7.14 



* 1, unimportant; 2, *f limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



n 

L 



er|c 









TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(QUESTION: Role of 


‘ regional accrediting 


(and other) associations in 


L-2 

Group 


school 


library improvement 
*" *" Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 


— 


— 


>- — 


- ^ 


— 


— — 


mm “ 


ALL 


.59 


6,51 


28.99 


31.95 


28.99 


2.96 


A 


.00 


8.33 


33.33 


25.00 


30.56 


2.78 


B 


.00 


6.25 


21.88 


31.25 


37.50 


3.13 


C 


,00 


1.69 


30.51 


37.29 


30.51 


.00 


D 


2.3^ 


11.90 


28.57 


30.95 


19.05 


7.14 



— — 


— 




mm 








QUESTION: 

L-3 


Role of library and 
library improvement 


education associations in 

t 


school 


Group 


1* 


Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 




mm 




— — 


— 


~ — 


— 


ALL 


i.ia 


4.73 


30.77 


34.32 


25.44 


3.55 


A 


.00 


11.11 


36.11 


30.56 


16.67 


5.56 


3 


.00 


.00 


28.13 


34.38 


34.38 


3.13 


C 


.00 


1.69 


27.12 


38.98 


32.20 


,00 


D 


4.76 


7.14 


33.33 


30.95 


16.67 


7.14 



7 1, unimportant; 2, *f limited importance; 3» importance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 






73 . 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(question : Effects of state aids on local school libraries 
L-4 



Group — - — per'Jentages 



ux uu^ 


1^ 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


— — 


— 


— — 


- - • 




— 


— “ 


ALL 


I.IS 


6.51 


30.77 


34.32 


22.49 


4.73 


A 


• .00 


16.67 


30.56 


27.76 


16.67 


6.33 


B 


.00 


6.25 


15.63 


46.66 


26.13 


3.13 


C 


3.39 


1.69 


26.61 


33.90 


30.51 


1.69 


D 


.00 


4.76 


45.24 


30.95 


11.90 


7.14 


QUESTION: Effects 
L-5 


of federal aids on local school 


libraries 




Group 


— 


— — 


Percentages 


" 






1» 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 


» — 


_ 




— — 


- — 


— 


— 


ALL 


.59 


1.16 


16.93 


33.73 


42.01 


3.55 


A 


.00 


5.56 


19.44 


33.33 


36.11 


5.56 


B 


o 

o 

# 


.00 


12.50 


40.63 


43.75 


3.13 


C 


1.69 


.00 


15.25 


32.20 


50.65 


o 

o 

• 


D 


.00 


O 

o 

• 


26.57 


30.95 


33.33 


7.14 



^ 1, unimportant; 2, •f limited importance; 3j importance; 4 | very 
important; 5> absolutely essential} 6, undecided* 




757 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



tiUSSTION: 

L-6 


.Survey of school library aid programs 
federal levels 


on the state 


and 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


.59 


5.92 


27.81 


27.81 


33.14 


4.73 


A 


.00 


11.11 


22.22 


25.00 


36.11 


5.56 


3 


.00 


.00 


25.00 


46.88 


25.00 


3.13 


C 


.00 


3.39 


27.12 


27.12 


38.98 


3.39. 


D 


2.38 


9.52 


35.71 


16.67 


28.57 


7.14 


QUESTION: Development of a 
M-1 uniform library 


national pattern for the gathering of 
statistics at the state and local levels 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


5 


5 


6 






^ _ 


— — 


— 


— — 


— 


ALL 


2.96 


5.92 


28.40 


21.30 


35.50 


5.92 


A ■ 


.00 


5.56 


25.00 


13.89 


47.22 


8.33 


B 


.00 


3.13 


37.50 


21.88 


28.13 


9.38 


C 


1.69 


1.69 


27.12 


27.12 


40.68 


1.69 


D 


9.52 


14.29 


26.19 


19.05 


23.81 


7.14 



=1= 1, unimportant; 2, *f limited importance; 3| importance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



|er|c 







TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(^UESTION: Gathering, use and effectiveness of statistics in local school 



M-2 


libraries 












Group 


1^ 


7. 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


^ - 


- - 


— 


- - ■ 


•Bkl» 


— — 




ALL 


.59 


13.02 


33.73 


29.59 


16.34 


4.73 


A ■ 


.00 


13.39 


27.73 


27.73 


25.00 


5.56 


B 


• 

o 

o 


6.25 


k3.75 


21.66 


16.75 


9.33 


C 


.00 


6.73 


35.59 


35.59 


22.03 


.00 


D 


2.3^ 


26.19 


23.57 


26.57 


7.U 


7.14 



QUESTION; State requirements and patterns in gathering statistics and 



M-3 


other 


information about local 


school 


libraries 


• 




— — 


- - 


- 


— 


— — 


— 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


_ 




— — 


- - 


— 


— — 


— 


ALL 


1.73 


■ 13.02 


37.23 


25.44 


15.93 


6.51 


A 


.00 


13.39 


30.56 


27.73 


19.44 


3.33 


B 


.00 


6.25 


56.25 


25.00 


3.13 


9.33 


C 


1.69 


3.47 


40.66 


22.03 


27.12 


.00 


D 


4.76 


23.31 


23.61 


23.57 


7.14 


11.90 


^ 1, 


unimportant 


; 2, ef limited importance; 3| 


impf^rtance ; 


4> very 



important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided* 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 

(QUESTION: Effectiveness of various methods of f 

M-4 libraries (use studies, cost stuaies, evaluative methods, 

attitude etc. j. — — — — — 

“ " Percentages c 



Group 



1 * 



ALL 


.00 


5.33 


33.14 


31.95 


26.63 


2.96 


A 


.00 


d.33 


19.44 


30.56 


36.69 


2.76 


B 


.00 


3.13 


56.25 


25.00 


6.25 


9.36 


C 


.00 


5.03 


25.42 


35.59 


33.90 


.00 


D 


.00 


4.76 


36.10 


33.33 


21.43 


2.38 


QUESTION: 

N-1 


Role of 


the library 


in team teaching 






Group 


1« 


Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 



ALL 

A 

B 

C 

D 



.59 


1.76 


22.49 


36.09 


39.05 


.00 


.00 


.00 


27.76 


33.33 


26.69 


.00 


3.13 


3.13 


12.50 


31.25 


50.00 


.00 


.00 


1.69 


23.73 


35.59 


36.96 


.00 


.00 


2.36 


23.61 


42.66 


30.95 


.00 



I 1,, unimportant; 2, Umited importance; 3, importance; k , very 
important; 5, absolutely ^sential; 6, undecided. 



o 



I II I I Ml I ipii 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(QUESTION; 


Effect of advanced placement 


programs 


on 


the library 


N -2 
















Group 


1 * 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 




5 


6 






— — 


- — 


— 


— 


— 


— “ 


ALL 


.59 


3.55 


35.50 


36.09 




23.08 


1.18 


A 


• 00 


.00 


41.67 


• 36.11 




19.44 


2.78 


B 


• 00 


6.25 


28.13 


28.13 




37.50 


.00 


C 


1.69 


1.69 


35.59 


40.68 




18.64 


1.69 


D 


• 00 


7 . 1 '^ 


35.71 


35.71 




21.43 


.00 


C^ESTION: 


Role of 


the library in programs for the mentally handicapped 




— 


- - 


— — 


— 


*- 


— 




Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 




5 


6 








— 


— 


— 


— 


— — 


ALL 


• 00 


: 11.24 


35.50 


36,69 




15.38 


1^18 


A 


• 00 


13.89 


36.11 


33.33 




13.89 


2^?8 


B 


• 00 


12.50 


28.13 


37.50 




21^88 


• 00 


C 


• 00 


8.47 


42.37 


32.20 




15.25 


1^69 


D 


• 00 


11.90 


30.95 


45.24 




11^90 


• 00 












mm, 


— 


— — 



* 1 , unimportant; 2 , *f limited importance; 3 , importance; 4 , very 
important; 5 , absolutely essential; 6 , undecided. 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 

UESTION: Library orientation practices for teachers (especially 
-4 ne;i teachers ) 



Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


«.» — 


mm 


— — 


— — ■ 


— 


— . — 


— 


ALL 


oOO 


5.92 


28.99 


25.44 


38.46 


1.18 


A 


.00 


8.33 


33.33 


22.22 


36.11 


.00 


B 


.00 


.00 


12.50 


28.13 


59.38 


.00 


C 


.00 


8.47 


25.42 


30.51 


32.20 


3 . 3 ? 


D 


.00 


4.76 


42.86 


19.05 


33 ..33 


.00 


— — 


— 


_ — 


— — 


— 


— — 


- - 


QUESTION: 

N-5 


Role of 


the library in programmed/automated instruction 


Group 


1« 


m 

2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


, 






— ~ 


— 


— — 


— 


ALL 


.59 


5.92 


3^^.32 


28.40 


30.18 


.59 


A ■ 


.00 


13.89 


27.78 


30.56 


25.00 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 


31.25 


21.88 


43.75 


.00 


C 


1.69 


3.39 


40.68 


27.12 


27.12 


.00 


D 


.00 


4.76 


33.33 


33.33 


28.57 


.00 



’J' 1, unimportant; 2| #f limited importance; 3$ importance; 4$ very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 






TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 

QUESTION: Library programs for the non-library oriented subj^ect areas 

n-6 



Group ~ 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


•w «e« 

5 


6 




— 


— — 


— — 




— — 


— “ 


ALL 


1.78 


8.88 


33.73 


34.32 


18.34 


2.96 : 


A 


.00 


5«56 


41.67 


33.33 


19.44 


.00 


B 


*5 *1 O 


6.25 


25.00 


40.63 


21.88 


3.13 


C 


.00 


10.17 


32.20 


33.90 


16.95 


6.78 


D 


4.76 


11.90 


35.71 


30.95 


16.67 


.00 



QUESTION: 

N-7 


Role of 


the library in programs for 


the culturally deprived 


Group 


l>:c 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 ■ 






wmm. 


«>K — 


... 


— — 


- - 


ALL 


.00 


■ 4.14 


26.63 


42.01 


26.04 


1.18 


A 


.00 


2.78 


22.22 


47.22 


27.78 


.00 


B 


oOO 


9.38 


21.88 


25.00 


40.63 


3.13 


C 


.00 


1.69 


32.20 


45.76 


20.34 


.00 


D 


.00 


4.76 


26.19 


45.24 


21.43 


GO 

. 



^ 1, unimportant; 2, ef limited importance; 3| importance; 4f very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



eric 



iggfjgar'xag 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 
(^iUESTION: Student reading (VJhy?Areas?Sources of materials ?Ef feet 



N-8 of school library) 

Group ** ” 

2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


mm 9^ 

6 


ALL .00 


2.37 


24.26 


39.64 


31.95 


1.78 


o 

o 

• 


.00 


25.00 


36.11 


38.89 


.00 


B • 00 


3.13 


15.63 


40.63 


37.50 


3.13 


o 

• 

o 

o 


3.39 


30.51 


38.98 


27.12 


.00 


D oOO 


2.38 


21.43 


42.86 


28.57 


4.76 


QUESTION: 3:nfluence of the 
N-9 development 


school librarian on 


local curriculum 


Group 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL "00 


1.18 


24.26 


36.69 


36.69 


1.18 


o 

o 

• 

< 


.00 


16 . 6 ? 


36 .11 


47.22 


.00 


o 

o 

• 


.00 


18.75 


31.25 


46.88 


3.13 


Q oOO 


1.69 


28.81 


40.68 


27.12 


1.69 


o 

o 


2.38 


28.57 


35.71 


33.33 


.00 


\ 

^ 1, unimportant; 2 


, of limited importance; 3| 


impertance ; 


4 , very 


important; absolutely essential; 6, 


undecided. 


• 




TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(question : Functions of the library in programs of reading instruction 
N-10 



Group 


1 =^ 


* Percentages 

2 3 


4 


5 


6 


— 




- - - — 


— 


— — 


•• 


ALL 


• 00 


2.96 


24.26 


37.87 


34.32 


.59 


A 


.00 


5«56 


16.67 


41 . 6 ? 


36.11 


.00 


B 


• 00 


• 00 


9.38 


25.00 


62.50 


3.13 


C 


• 00 


3.39 


33.90 


37.29 


25.42 


.00 


D 


• 00 


2.38 


28.57 


45.24 


23. 81 


.00 






^ — — 


— 


— — 


- 



QUESTION: Study of the services requested by teachers and students, 
H-11 and effective provision of such services 



Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1.18 


2.37 


20.71 


44.38 


30.18 


1.18 


A 


.00 


.00 


22.22 


50.00 


27.78 


.00 


B 


.00 


.00 


21.88 


28.13 


46.88 


3.13 


C 


.00 


5.08 


15.25 


50.85 


17.12 


1.69 


D 


4.76 


2.38 


26.19 


42.86 


23.81 


.00 












_ — 


— 



* 1, unimportant; 2, limited importance; 3, irapertance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



% 







^4 






t 

I 



[ 

f* 

k 

c 

{ 















i 

f 

I 

t 




t 




(QUESTION: 

N-12 


The school library in teacher 
training institutions) 


education 


(teacher- 




Group 


1« 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


— . — 


— 


— — 


~ - ' 


- — 


— 


— — 


ALL 


.59 


.59 


iO.65 


28.99 


57.99 


1.18 


A 


.00 


.00 


16.67 


25.00 


58.33 


.00 


B ■ 


.00 


.00 


9.38 


25.00 


65.63 


.00 


C 


.00 


.00 


8.47 


35.59 


54.24- 


1.69 


D 


2.38 


2.38 


9.52 


26.19 


57.14 


2.38 


QUESTION: Library 
K-13 


programs 


for the gifted 






Group 


I’i' 


- 2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 








— 


— — 


— 


— — 


ALL 


.00 


•• 5.33 


3^.32 


37.28 


21.30 


1.78 


A 


.00 


5.56 


41.67 


38.89 


13.89 


.00 


B 


.00 


6.25 


28.13 


28.13 


37.50 


.00 


C 


.00 


3.39 


37.29 


37.29 


18.64 


3.39 


D 


.00 


7.1^ 


28.57 


42.86 


19.05 


2.38 








* 






— - 



❖ 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3j importance; 4| very 
important; absolutely essential; 6, undecided* 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



I 



QUESTION: Location of the library within the school 



0-1 

Group 


— 


— — 


Percentages 


- 




4 




1 ^ 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 


ALL 


4ol4 


l '^.79 


37.87 


24.85 


16.57 


1.78 


A 


2.78 


25.00 


38.89 


19.44 


11.11 


2.78 


B 


3-13 


9.38 


15.63 


37.50 


34.38 


.00 


C 


oOO 


11.86 


■ 47.46 


23.73 


16.95 


.00 


D 


11«90 


14.29 


40.48 


21.43 


7.14 


4.76 






_ 






— — 


- - 



UESTION*^® school library as housed in a separate building 
^-2 



Group 


1 » 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


4.14 


20.12 


39.64 


21.30 


10.06 


■ 4.73 


A 


5«56 


22.22 


44.44 


16.67 


5.56 


5.56 


B 


•oOO 


25.00 


25.00 


28.13 


18.75 


3.13 


C 


1«69 


15.25 


47.46 


20.34 


11.86 


3.39 


D 


9.52 


21.43 


35.71 


21.43 


4.76 


7 '.i 4 


❖ 1 , unimportant; 


2 , of limited importance; 3 | 


importance ; 


4 , very 



important; absolutely essential; 6 , undecided* 





TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(QUESTION: 

0-3 


Effective 

equipment 


internal arrangement 


of facilities and 




Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1.78 


10.65 


36.09 


28.99 


20.12 


2.37 


A 


.00 


13.89 


41.67 


22.22 


19.44 


2.78 


B 


.00 


6.25 


18.75 


40.63 


34.38 


cOO 


C 


1.69 


8.47 


40.68 


23.73 


22 .03 


3.39 


D 


4.76 


14.29 


38.10 


33.33 


7.14 


2.38 


QUESTION: 

0-4 


Study of 


facilities in a school library 




Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 








mm 


— 


— — 


— — 


ALL 


1.78 


9.47 


39.64 


30.77 


14.20 


4.14 


A 


.00 


11.11 


44.44 


25.00 


13.89 


5.56 


B 


.00 


9.38 


25.00 


31.25 


34.38 


.00 


C 


.00 


8.47 


38.98 


38.98 


10.17 


3.39 


D 


7 '.l'+ 


9.52 


47.62 


23. 81 


4.76 


7.14 . 


❖ 1 , unimportant; 


2 . of limited importance; 3 | 

^ J 


importance ; 


4 f very 



important; 5 , absolutely essential; 6 , undecided 









TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(question: 

0-5 


Comparative 

equipment 


costs 


, efficiency and life 


of school 


library 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1«78 


18.93 


39.05 


23.08 


14.79 


2.37 


A 


.00 


33.33 


19.44 


22.22 


22.22 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 


37.50 


40.63 


18.75 


.00 


C 


3.39 


15.25 


47.46 


18.64 


13.56 


1.69 


D 


2.38 


23.81 


45.24 


16.67 


7.14 


4.76 


question 

0-6 


: Determination of 
size schools 


the desirable 


seating 


capacity 


in various 


Group 


1^ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 










— 


— — 


— 


ALL 


3.55 


14.79 


40.83 


23.08 


13.02 


4.73 


A 


2.78 


19.44 


33.33 


16.67 


25.00 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 


37.50 


34.38 


25.00 


.00 


C 


1v69 


10.17 


5o;85 


25.42 


6.78 


5.08 


D 


9.52 


26.19 


35.11 


16.67 


2.38 


9.52 



* 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3, W»^rtance; U, very 
important; 5 , ^absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



o 

ERIC 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



( UESTION- Study of the effective use, housing, and equipment of 
^^D^SilON. listening booths, listening rooms. 

electron^ carols, ^d sti^y ca:^els ^ — 



Group 






Percentages 

3 



ALL 


oOO 


2.37 


19.53 


31.95 


44.97 


r.i8 


A 


.00 


.00 


19.^^'^• 


16.67 


61.11 


2.78 


B 


.00 


6.25 


15.63 


31.25 


46.88 


.00 


C 


.00 


.00 


18.64 


32.20 


49.15 


.00 


D 


.00 


4.76 


23.81 


45.24 - 


23.81 


2.38 


QUESTION: 

0-8 


Effective methods of organizing and housing special 
collections (college catalogs, maps, pictures, charts, etc 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


^.73 


11.83 


34^32 


27.81 


19.53 


r.78 


A 


2.78 


16.67 


30.56 


25.00 


22.22 


2.78' 


B 


.00 


6.25 


21.88 


43.75 


25.00 


3.13 


C 


3.39 


13.56 


44.07 


18.64 


20.34 


.00 


D 


11.90 


9.52 


33.33 


30.95 


11.90 


2.38 



« 1, unimportant; 2, «f limited importance; 3, impertance; V, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 









tiUESTION: 

0-9 


Librarian *s role i 
old libraries 


In planning new libraries or remodeling 


Group 


1^ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


H 

• 

CD 


^.73 


15-.98 


36.69 


37.87 


2.96 


A 


’.00 


5.56 


27.73 


22.22 


41.67 


2.78 


B 


.00 


.00 


6.25 


37.50 


53.13 


3.13 


C 


oOO 


1.69 


18.64 


40.68 


37.29 


1.69, 


D 


7 * 1 ^ 


11.90 


9.52 


42 -.86 


23 V 81 


4.76 


QUESTION 

P -1 


: Relationships of school and public library service 
’ (distinctive functions and areas of cooperation) 




Group 


1 # 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


l .?8 

« 


4.73 


21.30 


36.09 


34.91 • 


1.18 


A 


.00 


5.56 


27.78 


38.89 


25.00 


2.78 


B 


.00 


6.25 


18.75 


43.75 


31.25 


.00 


C 


1.69 


1.69 


18.64 


27.12 


50.85 


.00 


D 


4.76 


7.14 


21.43 


40,43 


23.81 


2.38 



* 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3i importance; k, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PEECENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



r 



(^UESTION: Interlibxary loan practices (individual pupil's req.uests 
p _2 and teachers* requests for class use)' 



Group 


1 * 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


4.73 


10.06 


47.34 


28.99 


7.10 


1.78 


A 


2.78 


11.11 


50.00 


16.67 


13.89 


5.56 


B 


.00 


9.38 


40.63 


46 -.88 


3.13 


-.00 


C 


1.69 


11.86 


42.37 


33.90 


10'.17 


.00 


D 


14.29 


7.14 


57.14 


19.05 


.00 

1 


2.38 


QUESTION: 


Role of 


public library service 


to schools in improving/ 


P -3 


retarding school 


library development 




_ — 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 








— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


ALL 


2.96 


8.88 


30.18 


34.91 


21.89 


1.18 


A 


2.78 


13.89 


27.78 


33.33 


19.44 


2.78 


B 


.00 


9.38 


31.25 


46.88 


9:38 


3 V 13 


C 


.00 


3.39 


30.51 


30.51 


35.59 


-.00 


D 


9«52 


11.90 


30.95 


33.33 


14.29 


.00 



« 1 , unimportant; 2 , of limited importance; 3 , importance; 4 , very 
important; 5 , absolutely essential; 6 , undecided. 



= . 
"ERIC 



J 






TABLES 0? PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



UESTION: Advantage s/disadvantages of the school -housed public 
* library 






Group 


1 ^ 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


— 


— 


— — 




— 


— — 


— “ 


ALL. 


10.06 


19.53 


35.50 


14.20 


18.93 


1.78 


A 


5*56 


22.22 


27.78 


22.22 


16.67 


5.56 


B 


3.13 


.31.25 


'^3.75 


9.38 


12.50 


.00 


C 


10.17 


6'.78 


35.59 


15.25 


32 .20 


-.00. 


D 


19.05 


26.19 


35.71 


9.52 


7.14 


2.33 


— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


QUESTION: 

P-5 


Relations of the 
public librarians 


school librarian and 


teachers 


with the 


Group 


0 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 




mm 


_ 


— — 


— 


^ — 


— — 


ALL 


1.78 

• 


■ 7 .10 


40.83 


35.50 


12.43 


2.37 


A 


2.78 


13.89 


33.33 


38.89 


8.33 


2.78 


B 


.00 


3.13 


53.13 


34.38 


9.38 


.00 


C 


1.69 


3.39 


37.29 


33.90 


23.73 


.00 


D 


2-.38 


9.52 


42 .-86 


35.71 


2.38 


7.14 


\ 












_ — 



^ 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3| importance; 4| very- 
important; 5 1 absolutely essential; 6, undecided# 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



i 

I 




V 



t 

: 



1 



(QUESTION; Relationships of student use of school, public and 
P -6 collegiate libraries and effects 



Group 


1* 


2 


i"ercentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


o 59 


7.10 


39.05 


33.73 


17.75 


1.78 


A 


.00 


11.11 


38.89 


33.33 


13.89 


2-.78 


B 


.00 


9o38 


34.38 


37.50 


18.75 


0 

0 


C 


I069 


.00 


38.98 


33.90 


25.42 


*00 


D 


.00 


11.90 


42 .86 


30.95 


9.52 


4.76 


QUESTION: 

Q-1 


Teacher's role in selection 
of teachers in selection) 


(and educational preparation 


Group 


1» 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


.00 


1.18 


20;?1 


41.42 


35.50 


1.18 


A 


.00 


.00 


19.44 


30.56 


50.OO 


-.00 


B 


.00 


3.13 


25.00 


40.63 


31-.25, 


0 

0 


C 


.00 


1.69 


2 O'. 34 


44.07 


30.51 


3.39 


D 


■.00 


.00 


19.05 


47.62 


33.33 


-.00 



* 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



Question: 

Q-2 


Administrato'/.*‘'s 


role in selection 






Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


3 


6 


ALL 


1.78 


8.88 


38.46 


31.36 


17.75 


1.78 


A 


5.56 


13.89 


25.00 


27.78 


25.00 


2.78 


B 


.00 


6.25 


56.25 


28.13 


9.38 


.00 


C 


.00 


8.4? 


32.20 


35.59 


20.34 


3.39 


D 


2.33 


7il'^ 


45 .'24 


30V95 


14.29 


.00 



— — — — 


— 


— — 








QUESTION: Censorship 


in school libraries 


by non- 


school groups or 


Q -3 individuals 








mm *** 


— — 


Group 

1 ’!' 


2 


Percentages 

3 . 


4 


5 


6 


all 3.55 


5.92 


29.59 


32 .54 


26.63 


1.78 


A 


.00 


36.11 


30.56 


27.78 


0 

0 

• 


B 6.25 


15.63 


25.00 


18.75 


31.25 


3.13 


C 3.39 


1.69 


22.03 


40 .'68 


30.51 


1.69 


oOO 


9.52 


38.10 


33.33 


16.67 


2.38 


3 ;< 1 unimportant; 2 , 


of limited importance; 3 i 


importance ; 


4, very 



^ important; 5 , absolutely essential; 6 , undecided 







TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



(QUESTION: 

Q-4 


Internal censors] 
personnel 


tlip by librarians or 


other school 


Group 


1* 


2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 


ALL 


1.78 


4.14 


26.04 


39.64 


26.63 


1.78 


A 


5o56 


5.56 


22.22 


38.89 


25.00 


2.78 


B 


3ol3 


3.13 


31.25 


34.38 


28.13 


-.00 


C 


.00 


3.39 


25.42 


38.98 


30-.51 


1'.69 


D 


.00 


4.76 


26-.19 


45.24 


21,43 


2.38 


QUESTION: 

Q-5 


Role of professional organizations in combating 


censorship 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


6 








— — 


— 


— — 


- - 


ALL 


1.18 


7.69 


35.50 


39.05 


14.20 


2.37 


A 


.00 


13.89 


30 .56 


47.22 


8.33 


.00 


B 


,00 


1 6.25 


31.25 


37.50 


25.00 


••.00 


C 


1.69 


6.78 


38.98 


35.59 


11'.86 


5.08 


D 


2-.3S 


4.76 


38.10 


3 8'. 10 


14.29 


2.38 



« 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



QUESTION; 

Q-6 


Problems 


of centralized selection of 


materials 




Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 




6 


ALL 


1.78 


10.06 


30.18 


33.14 


21 -.89 


2.96 


A 


.00 


13.89 


22.22 


38.89 


22.22 


2;?8 


B 


.00 


12.50 


25.00 


37.50 


25.00 


.00 


C 


1.69 


5.08 


28.81 


32.30 


25.42 


6-. 78 


D 


4.76 


11. -90 


42 « 86 


26.10 


14.29 


-.00 




tmm 




— — 


- 


- - 


- 



QUESTION: Effectiveness of book selection committees 



Q-7 


_ 




— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


k 


5 


6 


ALL 


•.59 


■ 5.33 


mmm mtm 

40.83 


31.36 


20.12 


1.78 


A 


2.78 


2.78 


36.il 


27'.78 


27.78 


2v78 ■ 


B 


’.00 


3.13 


40.63 


43.75 


12.50 


.00 


C 


'.00 


5.08 


44.07 


23.73 


23.73 


3.39 


D 


.00 


9.52 


40.48 


35.71 


14.29 


0 

0 



* 1, unimportant; 2, of limited importance; 3, importance; 4, very 
important; 5, absolutely essential; 6, undecided. 



TABLES OF PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES 



I' 



k 



f 




<^UESTION: Use and effectiveness of book selection policies 



Q-8 

Group 




2 


Percentages 

3 


4 


5 


■ 

'i 

6 j 


ALL 


oOO 


3.55 


21.30 


39.64 


34.91 


.59 


A 


oOO 


.00 


27.78 


3o;56 


41.67 


.00 


B 


oOO 


.00 


21.88 


43.75 


34.38 


-.00 

J 


C 


• 00 


1.-69 


22 .03 


33.90, 


40.68 


1.69. i 


D 


.00 


11V90 


14.29 


52';'38 


21-.43 


.00 * 


— — 


— 


— — 


— — 


— 


— — 


A 


QUESTION* Practices and problems of student x>articipation 
Q-9 

Group Percentages 

2.3 4 5 


[ 5 

in selection 

ii 

6 


ALL 


1.-18 


■ 17.16 


42V01 


25.44 


11.83 


i 

2.37 5 


A 


2.78 


22.22 


36.11 


11.11 


25.00 


2.78 1 


B 


.00 


12.50 


43'.75 


34T38 


9.38 


-.00 j 


C 


.00 


8;47 


47.46 


30.51 


10.17 


3.39 


D 


2‘.38 


28.57 


38.10 


2 3. -81 


4.76 


2-.38 ) 


5;< 1, unimportant; 


2, pf limited importance; 3j 


impf'rtance 


; 4, very 


important ; 


5, abs 


olutely essential; 6, 


undecided. 







means 






In addition to the percentages, the means and grand 
of the questions and the areas are of interest* On the 
follov/ing pages may be found (1) a table of the grand means 
of each area, giving the grand mean for each area of the 
questionnaire for all the groups and for each group, and (2) 
tables of means for each question or statement in each area 
for all groups and for each group* Frequency tables may be 
found in Appendix D# 
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GRAND MSANS FOR EACH OF THE AREAS OF NEEDED RESEARCH 



Area of 
Research 


Ail 

Groups 


Subgroup 
A ♦♦ 


Subgroup 

B 


Subgroup 

C 


. Subgroup 
D 


A 


3.68 


3.61 


3.61 


3.63 


3.70 


B 


3.67 


3.61 


3.90 


3.67 


3.55 


C 


3.62 


3.52 


3.63 


3.69 


3.44 


D 


3.66 


3.66 


3.92 


3.65 


2.46 


£ 


3.44 


3.43 


3.75 


3.45 


3.22 


F 


3.78 


3.70 


4.16 


3.79 


3.53 


G 


3.90 


3.94 


4.06 


3.91 


4.04 


H 


3. A 6 


3.55 


3.59 


3.51 


3.21 


I 


3.91 


3.95 * 


4.20 


3.90 


3.66 


J 


3.52 


3.40 


3.93 


3.50 


3.34 


K 


4.12 


4.13 


4.29 


4.16 


3.94 


L 


3.92 


3.79 


4.10 


4.09 


3.63 


M 


3.66 


3.85 


3.52 


3.85 


3.33 


N 


3.93 


3.92 


4.14 


,3.66 


3.65 


b 


3.54 


3.52 


3.93 


3.57 


3.19 


p 


3.52 


3.46 


3.52 


3.76 


3.19 


Q 


3.72 


3.75 


3.72 


3.81 


3.59 



^ To identify the Areas of Research^ see Appendix A 

•r' 

Subgroup A, officers and directors of American Association of ; 

School Librarians; Subgroup B, presidents of state and regional ? 

school library associations; Subgroup C, state school library 
supervisors; Subgroup D, library educators. , * 

i 

3 

1 
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TABLES OF MEANS OF RESPONSES 



- — - 


- — 


— 


— — 


— — 




v^uestion * 




Means of 


Groups 








idl 

Groups 


B 

iubgroup Subgroup 


c 

Subgroup 


0 

Subgroup 


A-1 


mm 

4.67 


4.69 


4.69 


4.69 


4.61 


A-2 


. 4.64 


4.86 


4.73 


4.56 


4.51 


A-3 


2.29 


2.11 


2.37 


2.15 


2.56 


A-4 


3.04 


2.74 


3.29 


3.04 


3.12 


A-5 


4.26 


4.40 


4.56 


4.21 


4.07 


A-6 


3.17 


2.91 


3.24 


3.16 


3.35 


Grand Mean, 
Area A 


3.68 


. 3.61 


3.81 


3.63 


3.70 


B-1 


2.35 


2.29 


2.53 


2.25 


2.40 


B-2 


3.66 


3.59 


4.13 


3.59 


3.47 


B-3 


3.50 


3.50 


3.75 


3.33 


3.55 


B-4 


3.98 


4.00 


4.16 


3.93 


3.88 


B-5 


3.85 


3.50 


4.31 


3.97 


3.57 


B-6 


4.02 


3.85 


4.28 


4.16 


3.76 


B-7 


4.39 


4.54 


4.16 . 


4.51 


4.27 


Grand Mean, 
Area B 


3.67 


3.61 


3.90 


3.67 


3*55 


C-1 


3.23 


3.35 


3.59 


3.04 


3.15 


C-2 


3.61 


3.53 


3.76 


3.71 


3.43 


C-3 


3.70 


3.66 


3.63 


3.90 


3.49 


C*»4 


3.77 


3.53 


4.48 


3.66 


3.61 



^ To identify the questions, see Appendix A 



o 
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To identify the subgroups, see page 96. 
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TABLES OF MEANS OF RESPONSES 



— — - 


- ^ 


— — 


— 


— — 




(question 




Means of Groups 








Jill 

Groups 


A 

Subgroup 


B 

Subgroup 


C 

Subgroup 


D 

Subgroup 


_ — — 


- — 


- - 


- 


- 


- 


D -13 


2 . 6 B 


2.77 


3.39 


2.S5 


2.60 


D-l/f 


3.^2 


3.83 


3.90 


3. as 


3.64 


D -15 


3.83 


3 . 7 A 


4.03 


3.93 


3.61 


D -16 


2.91 


2.59 


3.26 


2 .S 4 


3.00 


D -17 


3 . 7 A 


3.86 

J| 


3.90 


3 .S 4 


3.36 


D -18 


3.68 


3.94 


3.^1 


3.76 


3.27 


D -19 


A . 08 


4.03 


4.13 


A.07 


A.IO 


D -20 


3.88 


3.91 


4.03 


3.93 


3.68 


D -21 


3.92 


4.03 ' 


4.13 


3.92 


3.66 


D -22 


3.89 


3.77 


4.06 


A. 12 


3.52 


D -23 


3.47 


3.37 


3.90 


3.51 


3.15 


D -24 


3.81 


4.03 


3.77 


3.8A 


3.60 


D -25 


3.61 


3.72 


3.52 


3.52 


3.11 


D -26 


3 .A 2 


3.41 


4.06 


3.29 


3.12 


D -27 


3.83 


3.94 


3.90 


3.86 


3.63 


D- 2 S 


3.70 


3.77 


3.90 


3.66 


3.56 


Grand Mean, 
Area D 


3.66 


3.66 


3.92 


3.65 


3 .A 6 


E -1 


2.65 


2.47 


3.09 


2 . 6 S 


2 .A 2 


F ,-2 


3.59 


3.25 


3.^4 


3.85 


3.33 


E -3 


3.79 


3.67 


4.19 


3.78 


3.60 


E-A 


A. 10 


4.19 


4.22 


A.IA 


3.88 


E -5 


3.91 


3.92 


4.06 


3.95 


3 . 7 A 



ERIC 



100 . 









TABLES OF MEANS OF RESPONSES 



— - 


- — 


— — 


— 




•• * 


Lie St ion 




Means of Groups 








idl 

Groups 


A 

^ii»bgr.up 


B 

Subgroup 


0 

Subgroup 


D 

Subgroup 


- - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


E-6 


k.27 


4.31 


A.19 


4.33 


4.21 


E-7' 


3.39 


3.39 


3.75 


^ 

J.4U 


J .uo 


E-S 


4.3^ 


4.39 


4.56 


4.49 


3.93 


E-9 


3.56 


3.62 


3.68 


3.46 


3.48 


E-IO 


3.20 


3.09 . 


3.77 


3.12 


3.00 


E-11 


3.11 


2.66 


3.61 


3.07 


3.00 


E-12 


2.72 


2.66 


3.03 


2.65 


2.45 


E-13 


2.62 


2.83 


3.16 


2.60 


2.59 


E-U 


3.35 


3.53 


3.59 


3.36 ' 


2.96 


E-15 


2.69 


3.06 


3.31 


2.69 


2.66 


Grahd Mean, 
Area E 


3.U 


3.43 


3.75 


3.45 


3.22 


F-1 


4.07 


4.23 


4.47 


3.98 


3.75 


F-2 


3.66 


3.60 


4.26 


3.76 


3.70 


F-3 


3.43 


3.15 


3.64 


3.53 


3.20 


F-4 


3.42 


3.35 


3.76 


3.44 


3.15 


F-5 


3.76 


3.44 


4.26 


3.66 


3.54 


F-6 


4.15 


4.23 


4.34 


4.20 


3.65 


Grand Mean, 
Area F 


3.76 


3.70 


4.16 


3.79 


3.53 


G-1 


4.06 


4.19 


4.19 


4.02 


3.90 


G-2 


4.23 


4.33 


4.22 


4.10 


4.31 


G-3 


3.59 


3.65 


3.76 


3.67 


3.27 



^ERIC 



K ' 

I 
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TABLES OF MEANS OF RESPONSES 









- ® . 

ERIC 



— — — 


»• ^ 


•- — 


— 


•• 




(question 




Means of Groups 








All 

Groups 


A 

oubgroup 


B 

Subgroup 


c 

Subgroup 


0 

Subgroup 


_ - — 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


G-/f 


3.49 


3.71 


3.88 


3.30 


3.27 


G-5 


4.21 


4.25 


4.31 


4.17 


4.14 


G-6 


3.96 


4.03 


3.94 


4.03 


3.81 


G-7 


4.29 


4*44 


4.25 


4.24 


4.24 


G-8 - 
) 


3.54 


3.69 


3.78 


3.60 


3.17 


G-9 


3.28 


2.86 


4.10 


3.38 


2.85 


G-10 


4.27 


4.40 


4.19 


4.61 


3.73 


G-11 


3.99 


3.97 


4.13 


3.93 


3.98 


G-12 


3.91 


3.81 


4.00 


3.95 


3.88 


Grand Mean, 
Area G 


3.90 


i.94 


4.06 


3.91 


4.04 


H-1 


4.32 


4.54 


3.91 


4.54 . 


4.15 


H-2 


3.15 


3.20 


3.19 


3.29 


2.88 


H-3 


3.33 


3.44 


3.47 


3.38 


3.03 


H-4 


3.67 


3.94 


3.50 


3.85 


3.30 


H-5 


2.50 


2.31 


3.03 


2.51 


2.21 


H-6 


3.34 


3.31 


3.63 


3.37 


3.10 


H-7 


2.95 


2.97 


3.28 


2.80 


2.90 


H-8 


3.93 


4.20 


3.50 


3.97 


4.00 


H-9 


4.16 


4.25 


4.16 


4.31 


3.85 












(CABLES OF MEANS OF RESPONSES 



s 

j v^uestion 



' 



; H-IO 
i H-11 

F 

i H-12 

f Grand Mean, 
f Area H 



I-l 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 

Grand Mean, 
Area I 



J-1 

J-2 

J-3 

J-4 



J J-5 

i 

\ Grand Mean, 
[ Area J 

5 • 

C 

f K-l 

S# K-2 

k 

^ K-3 

k 






— — 


— — 


“ 








Means of Groups 






- illl 
Groups 


f 

ii 

iubgrtup 


B 

Subgroup 


c 

Subgroup 


0 

Subgroup 




- - 


- 


- 


- 


3.55 


3.64 


3.91 


3.47 


3.32 


3.23 


3.25 


3.76 


3.25 


2.74 


3.41 


3.57 


3.72 


3.41 


3.05 


3. US 


3.55 


3.59 


3.51 


3.21 


4.34 


4.40 


4.72 


4.31 


4.02 


4.37 


4.49 


4.69 


4.31 


4.10 


3.63 


3.94 


4.09 


3.93 


3.59 


3.60 


3.53 


3.64 


3.61 


3.44 


3.12 


3.09 


3.50 


3.04 


2.97 


4.20 


4.26 


4.41 


4.21 


3.96 


3.91 


3.95 


4.20 


3.90 


3.66 


3.66 


3.57 


4.03 


3.61 


3.51 


3.43 


3.29 


3.64 


3.43 


3.22 


3.45 


3.29 


4.00 


3.47 


3.13 


3.47 


3.34 


3.61 


3.49 


3.27 


3.63 


3.51 


4.00 


3.53 


3.59 


3.52 


3.40 


3.93 


3.50 


3.34 


4.26 


4.46 


4.41 


4.36 


3.92 


4.C6 


4.03 


4.34 


4.00 


3.95 


4.15 


4.03 


4.44 


4.18 


4.00 
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— •• 


— — 
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(question 




Meanj^ of Groups 








iill 

Groups 


A 

■jubgroup 


B 

Subgroup 


c 

Subgroup. 


D 

Subgroup 


— — 


- - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


K-4 


4.02 


4.03 


4.00 


4.10 


3.90 


Grand Mean, 
Area K 


4.12 


4.13 


4.29 


4.16 


3.94 


L-1 


4.02 


3.94 


4.19 


4.31 


3.54 


L-2 


3.S5 


3.^0 

J| 


4.03 


3.97 


3.54 


L-3 


3. SI 


3.56 


4.06 


4.02 


3.51 


L-4 


3.74 


3.48 


4.00 


3.66 


3.54 


L-5 


4.20 


4.06 


4.32 


4.31 


4.05 


L-6 


3.91 


3.91 


4.00 


4.05 


3.64 


Grand Mean, 
Area L 


3.92 


3.79 


4.10 


4.09 


3.63 


M-1 


3.S6 


4.12 


3.83 


4.05 


3.36 


M-2 


3.55 


3.68 


3.59 


3.73 


3.13 


M-3 


3.44 


. 3.58 


3.28 


3.64 


3.11 


M-4 


3.S2 


4.03 


3.38 


3.98 


3.73 


Grand Mean, 
Area M 


3.66 


3.85 


3.52 


3.85 


3.33 


N-1 


4.11 


4.11 


4.22 


4.12 


4.02 


N-2 


3.78 


3.77 


3.97 


3.74 


3.71 


N-3 


3.57 


3.49 


3.69 


3.55 


3.57 


N-4 


3.98 


3.86 


4.47 


3.89 


3.81 


N-5 


3.82 


3.69 


4.06 


3.75 


3.86 


N-6 


3.60 


3.67 


3.74 


3.62 


3.43 
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TABLES OF MEANS OF RESPONSES 



f 

r 



K 



f 

I- 



I 



t 

It 






I 

)• 

Jf 

f* 

* 

< 

t 







mm mm 


— — 










v^uestion 


ivll 

Groups 


Means of Groups 

A B 
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In an effort to secure further expressions of 
opinion and to reflect any areas of research needs that might 
have been omitted from the survey,, all respondents x-iere sent 
a form, “School Librarianshipj A Survey of Areas of Needed 
Research, Part II, “ with a covering letter (Appendix B). 

This form requested the respondents to list their opinions 
of the major research needs in the field, and was designed uo 
elicit unstructured responses (as opposed to the highly 
structured design of the survey itself). The physical format 
of Part II with its requirement of writing an opinion, in 
addition to the fact that the mailing took place during 
Christmas vacation and the mid-winter meeting of the American 
Library Association and that a certain fatigue factor was 
present, limited the response expected. No follovj-up letter 

was sent. 

The response totaled 75 out of l69t or 44.37 cent. 
Divided by subgroups, the response was: 



RESPONSE TO PART II, 


BY SUBGROUPS 




Sub/Jiroun 


No. of responses 


Per cent 


A 


■ 15 


20 


B 


I6 


21.33 


C 


25 


33.33 


D 




25.33 




75 









It should be noted that subgroup C,. the state 
school library supervisors, was larger in Part II than in 
the original survey. Therefore, the responses in Part II 
were more representative of the opinions of the state library 
supervisors than v/as the case in the original survey. 

In Part II the entire group was requested to list 
areas of needed research in school librarianship. Most 
respondents commented fairly extensively on school library 
problems, limiting themselves to from two to five major areas* 
Others listed briefly many topics, some as many as fifteen to 
seventeen. The feasibility of research projects or studies on 
the various problems was rarely considered so that in most 
cases the respondents appeared to interpret Part II as an 
opportunity to express their concerns over the major problems 
or particular local problems in school libraries. For that 
reason some topics might be included which do not appear to 
be rosearchable* 

The replies to Part II varied vridely, 'and did not 
lend themselves to tabulation. Certain problems and trends, 
however, might be noted and comments concerning them, quoted. 
In the quotations that follow, 'the respondents are not 
identified by name or position, but their inclusion in one of 
the subgroups is noted: subgroup A, officers and councilors of 
the American Association of School Librarians j suogroup B, 
presidents of state school library associations j subgroup G, 
state school library supervisors; subgroup D, library educator 
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The respondents occasionally comniented on the ”dei;jpsrate 
need” for answers to problems* As one (subgroup B) stated, 

”V/e are still working on the level of the dark ages** 

Another respondent (subgroup C) suggested, **VJhatever studies 
are conducted should be freed as much as possib.le from some 
of the basic assumptions which the profession has long 

cherished**’ Serious questions v/ere raised, some of which 

/ 

dealt with these basic assumptions. 

One major recurring topic concerned the education 
of school library personnel* Over half of the respondents 
either simply listed this as a problem or included a longer 
statement about it* Opinions were expressed on the quality of 
the education of school librarians and on library schools and 
library school courses* The length of training elicited 
opinions such as these: 

Is it possible for us to establish a program for preparing 
school librarians in an undergraduate program? V/e must 
keep in mind that the school librarian must have special 
expertise in library science, audiovisual materials, 
curriculum at the level he or she is practicing, educa- 
tional psychology, administration, literature at the 
level of practice, reading skills, techniques, etc*, and 
teaching processes* V/e need so many school librarians 
that it is very unrea3.istic for them to get an under- 
graduate degree where they specialize in some area of 
education and then work toward a master’s degree in 
library science* Is the master’s degree in Ifibraryj 
Srciencei essential for a school building librarian ^ 
in grades k-6, 7 - 9 , or 10-12, etc*? Is it even practical? 
Cannot we establish a program for the school libr^ian ^ 
to qualify him or her to do the work of a school librarian 
and do this in the usual four year program for teachers? 
(Subgroup C) 
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I have always felt that a Master’ s degree in Library 
Science was never the ’’first” prime prerequisite of a 
beginning school librarian* Our schools today train^ 

••• teachers in four years, as a rule* It is true that 
many of these teachers do go on and obtain their I4aster s 
degrees* If our institutions of higher learning can turn 
out specialists *** in four years, why can they not turn 
out another specialist, the school librarian, in four 
years? 4eain, the fifth year degree ill always be greatly 
encouraged* Returning to the four year preparation of 
school librarians wOuld undoubtedly help to erase that 
exceptional shortage in this field* In fact, one of the 
principal reasons for our shortage of librarians, in all 
fields, is because of this fifth year requirement. Research, 
over a period of years, would reveal what rnany^ of”our 
professionals” do not v;ant to admit, or even think about— 
namely, librarians with four years of college background 
and training are just as effective and successful as those 
with a master’s degree in the field* (Subgroup A) 

Comments on library schools and library school 
courses also appeared: 

* * • it might be very helpful to look into the problem of 
adequate facilities to train the needed number of librarians* 
Are our library schools able to accept a sufficient number 
of students? Are their entrance requirements reasonable?^ 

Are the courses offered geared to training school librarians? 
If not, what changes need to be made so that the school 
librarian is well trained for the job? (Subgroup C) 

Review of the curriculum of library schools to meet the^ 
needs of the librarians in the schools, the actual working 
conditions© (Subgroup B) 

Training of persons to become school librarians - this 
involves a combination of techniques necessary to being a 
teacher as well as the basic library science courses* The 
latter should be geared specifically to the school 
situation* (Subgroup A) 

The formal training of school librarians needs thorough 
study* Much time is spent in such course work as cataloging, 
etc*, which could be better used for training of skills 
they will need in a school situation* (Subgroup C) 

Research should be done concerning the formal non-library 
training of school librarians* Should emphasis be placed 
on liberal arts? Hov/ much classroom experience should they 
have before they begin their library training? (Subgroup C) 










Education of school librarians - consider the revision 
of Library School courses to meet the certification 
requirements for school librarians and the changing 
needs of the school curriculum* (Subgroup D) 

V/ith nev; stress on concept teaching and inter-disciplinary 
courses, librarians need to update thinking from the 
"factual-information, reference book approach* Reference 
courses might give problems-solving techniques or "case 
studies" v/here refeerencej problems are mere sophisticated 
and philosophical* Research might be needed on content 
and approach of refeerence^ courses a£ compared with 
actual needs of students and scholars who will be library 
patrons * ( Subgroup D ) 

Need for more realistic instruction toward practical 
application, in college Departments of Library Science* 
(Subgroup D) 

V/hat kind of professional training is best for the librarian 
who will be working in the school library of the future? 

V/e need to know more about the kind of training v/hich will 
best prepare a person to meet the demands of the school 
library of the future* Does an instructional materials 
center require a librarian with a different kind of train- 
ing than that traditionally given in the past? V/hat is 
the best kind of training for the person who will be 
v/orking in an instructional materials center and not in 
a traditional school library? (Subgroup D) 

More colleges should offer courses in LIBRARY SCIENCE* 
(Subgroup B) 

Another problem *•* is the shortage, so called, of faculty 
members for Graduate Library Schools* There is actually 
no shortage whatsoever of skilled, experienced, and well- 
trained individuals to teach library science subjects* 
Unfortunately, many of these people lack their "union 
card,” i*e*, the Ph*D* or the D*Ed* Studies will reveal 
that many of our Library School teachers who do have their 
Doctor’s degrees have them in such fields as History, 
English, Foreign Languages, etc*, in everything but Library 
Science* Because they do have a Doctor’s degree they 
automatically are a specialist in any field they choose 
to follow* (Of course, they have "at least" a Jjlaster’s 
degree in Library Science)* A Doctor’s degree is *** cnotj 
a necessary requirement for a Graduate Library School 
teacher *** . (Subgroup A) 
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There has been a de- emphasis on the specialty of 
school librarianship in library schools across th. 
nation and the effect is being felt in education to 
the detriment of millions of children. (Subgroup G) 

Development of courses for school librarians; 1. 

Advanced book courses, 2. advanced a[Udio j-Vcisual^ 
courses. (Subgroup D) 

Orientation of a school librarian's professional 
training toward service in a school . (Subgroup C) 

The education of school librarians. Is a teaching 
credential really necessary? VJhat makes the efficient , 
capable, and imaginative school librarian? (Subgroup D) 

One area that concerns me is the screening of people 
coming into the library schools. The image of the 
librarian is a very important factor. Should we not be 
very careful of those individuals who have not been 
contented in a first choice of professional work? 

(Subgroup D) 

Some library leaders stated their opinions on an 

extended program of education: 

What about educating and training school librarians for 
various facets of the program? (i.e. supervision, 
instructional media, work with teachers and administrators). 

( Subgroup C ) 

Education of school librarians for (1) elementary, jcunior^ 
h[ighj Scchoolj, h^ighj ScChoolj, supervisory levels, 

(2) professional and non~professional levels, (3) student 
guidance and team teaching situations ^ (Subgroup D) 

Training of school librarians for nev/ programs. (Subgroup D) 

Competencies essential c, determined 3 in job analysis of 
school librarians. Education for these competencies - 
both general and library education. (Subgroup A) 

Educational preparation of school librarians. Educational 
preparation of school library supervisors. (Subgroup A) 

Continuing education of school librarians. (Subgroup C and D) 

Research on ways and means for up-dating attitudes of 
practicing school librarians seems of greatest importance 
to me now. There are so f ev: NDSA Inst,* ‘'/Utes and this type 
of re-education will no longer be available after this 
summer. (Subgroup B) 



needs of 



Some respondents observed the varying 

the partially-trained librarian and the non-proiessionali 

Untrained teacher personnel who are ^iven tne responsioility 
of school libraries need help. Would it be possible .tor 
colleges to offer more extension vjork in library skills 
at selected points so that the teacher-librarian could 
drive fifty miles or less to take courses. (Subgroup 0 } 

Personnel attempting to administer library programs, 
particularly in elementary schools, are not library- 
trained, yet are called “librarians • ” Implication: ^ 

Stronger certification standards need to be adopted ana. 
“enforced." Research: Method of achieving stronger 
standards for certification and "enforcement" of same. 
(Subgroup C) 

The place of the library technician or library aide in 
the school library program. Should there be library aides 
as there are teacher aides? VJhat should these people do? 

How should they be chosen and prepared for their duties? 
(Subgroup A) 

Another malor topic noted by many respondents was 
the shortage of school librarians and the need for increased 
effort in recruitment. Approximately one-fifth listed or 
commented on this topic: 

Better ways of recruiting better librarians. (Subgroup B) 

Study recruitment methods an.d effectiveness. (Subgroup C) 

Best methods of recruitment. That is, what tj^'pes have 
yielded best results in the past? (Subgroup C) 

VJhat can be done to increase interest in librarianship 
so that more help can be had? Right novr, our concern is 
qualified librarians who will alleviate some areas in 

desperate need of librarians Personally I can t 

see where this lends itself too easily to research except 
that it might bring out reasons why so few are going into 
the field ... . (Subgroup B) 

Perhaps recruitment is the major problem in our state. Even 
v/hen v;e recruit possible candidates, very few of the colleges 
v/ithin our state offer courses. Because tuition is much 
more reasonable in our state schools than if students go 
out of state, many will go into other fields. Is this true 
of other states? If so, could this be one of the reasons 
for the scarcity of librarians? I personally fee3. that 
school librarians ... are stymied in their efforts to bring 
about better working conditions until more qualified 
librarians can be found. (Subgroup B) 



When we determine how best to prepare school librarians j 
then \iQ must undertake nev/ and imaginative approachoo to 
recruitment* Once the personnel problem is on its v/ay to 
solution, then v;e will have the people to solve the 
myriad of other concerns facing school librarianship* 
(Subgroup C) 



Because of Federal funds plus other trends which are ^ 
producing a rise in interest concerning school library 
development, the need for additional librarians is bound 
to produce a problem* Consequently, I feel that emphasis 
should be placed on recruitment* Probably recruitment 
should receive the highest priority when considering 
areas of school librarianship in V7hich to conduct research* 
(Subgroup C) 

Another 'facet of the field that the school library 



leaders v/anted x'esearch in was that dealing witn some basic 
assumptions of school librarianship* Here the leaders wanted 
research into the aims, objectives, and effectiveness of the 



library in the school: 

Can we document the assertion that a good centralized 
library (instructional materials center) not only promotes 
more effective teaching - and learning - but also is the 
economical way to acquire and administer instructional 
materials (Subgroup C) 

The number one problem is the establishment of a clear 
definition of the precise role of the school library in 
contemporary education* This would require a detailed 
study of the relationship of the library to' the total 
educational complex* Directly related to this would be 
an assessment of the role of the school librarian with 
regard to the educational objectives of the school* 
(Subgroup C) 

At a time when so much attention has suddenxy been focused 
upon the school library it is not enough to assume that 
a school library is ipso facto a good thing simply because 
it exists and receives some measure of use* If Title II 
did nothing else, it did reveal the fantastic discrepancy 
which exists among all those facilities v;hich have been 
called "school libraries"* Is a bookcawSe in a principal s 
office or a mediocre classroom collection actually better 
than no library at all in terms of really effective 
service to students? (Subgroup C) 






The school library and the curriculum* We need to know 
more about how the school library can be used to imple- 
ment the school curriculum, how the librarian can be 
used in helping to develop the curriculum, what is the 
prpoer role of the library in relation to the curri- 
culum, etc* (Subgroup D) 

The school library and the educational and technological 
revolution* For the past five years there has been a 
kind of educational revolution u:*aer way, with new 
concepts, changing ideas, new methods, etc* *** * We 
need to know more about what the school library can do 
to assist in this revolution* What -is the library's role 
in team teaching; what new demands have the educational 
revolution made on the school library? We know quite a 
bit from experience, empj“^ically, but we need to know 
more, and what we know should have a sounder scientific 
basis* The same applies to the school library and the 
technological revolution* How can the school library 
best take advantage of the new machines which have 
become available? How will this technological revolution 
shape the future of the school library? (Subgroup D) 

Questions on the effectiveness of school libraries 

instructional materials center were also included here? 

Effective school library programs* How can effectiveness 
be measured* In what areas are we succeeding? In what 
areas are we failing? What are the contributing factors 
to our failure? (Subgroup A) 

Contributions of the school library to the teaching and 
learning processes* (Subgroup A, Subgroup C, Subgroup Cj 

A definition of vdiat a reasonably good library or materials 
center should encompass* The personnel needed to effectively 
operate the materials center* (Subgroup G) 

Evaluation of school libraries which would include such 
items as resources, programs, services, effectiveness in 
the school program, etc* (Subgroup D) 

What actual contribution does the school librarian make 
to the gross learning which takes place in the school? What 
part of the actual teaching does the librarian do? What 
part of it should the librarian do? How can we' justify? 

The teaching and learning of concern here is that in the 
total curriculum and not just in library science for 
students and teachers or in utilization of media of learn- 
ing or instruction* The implication here is that if the 
answers are not significantly positive then we might 
possibly have technicians fo the technical work and leave 
the teaching to the teachers* •*• • A second implication 



here is that if we cannot find significantly positive 
answers to such questions, probably we cannot justify 
our suggestions of a librarian in each school* The 
library, yes — But possibly not the professional 
librarian* (Subgroup C) 

The effectiveness of the school library as an instructional 
materials center in today's changing education* (Subgroup B) 

Measuring implementation of the It nstructionalj 
McaterialSj Ccenterj Concept* (Accommodation of the cross 
media approach in school libraries*) Subgroup C 

Instructional Materials Center concept* We need all types 
of research studies to help us implement this concept 
on a state-wide basis - especially its effect on the 
total instructional program, the effect budget-wise in 
use of funds in this concept as related to those of 
other organizational patterns* (Subgroup C) 

Research into the cost, procedures, and techniques of 
•** the development of instructional materials centers* 
(Subgroup C) 

A study of the use of a variety of media in school 
libraries and the effect on learning of the I instructional] 
MraterialS| Ccenterj approach* (Subgroup C) 

The influence of school library programs on students 

was also noted in the general topic of school library 

effectiveness: 

The effectiveness of school library services related to 
the academic and personal development of pupils* (Subgroup D) 

More research should be done with the benefits the children 
derive from a well-rounded library program with the 
materials center concept* If possible, groups with this 
type of library program contrasted with control groups 
who have classroom collections or other library services* 
(Subgroup B) 

The effect of the school library upon student academic 
success* (Subgroup G) 

Effectiveness of school library service* We need to know 
more about how the school library can more effectively 
serve students*** « That is, what are the most effective 
things the school library can do to help students, if the 
library is an instructional materials center, if it has 
study carrels and listening stations* if there is non- 
scheduled use of the library, etc*? (Subgroup D) 
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Is it true, as school librarians believe, that having 
convenient access to really good school library 
materials and services makes an appreciable difference 
in students’ level of performance in their curricular 
activities. (Subgroup C) 

Attempt to get concrete proof that a student y&vo knows 
roaterials and libraries will succeed better in college 
and in business. (Subgroup D) 

In addition to the education and recruitment of 
school librarians and to questions on the effectiveness of 
school libraries, the respondents commented on teachers’ and 
administrators’ use, educational preparation, and attitudes 
toward school librari.es. Reactions on school administrators 
were: 



Greater recognition of duties and needs of librarians, 
on the part of school administrators, including need for 
adequate staff and clerical help. (Subgroup D) 

Getting cooperation from the administration on library 
matters. (Subgroup B) 

School administrative awareness of values of the library, 
and of professionally trained librarians . The concept of 
subject specialists (non-library-trained) to man the 
satellite libraries needs further refinement and orienta- 
tion towards library principles. There is a possibility 
of the librarian becoming the hand-maiden of the subject^ 
specialists (See Lloyd Trump’s version of If nstructionaji j 
Miaterials, C tenters j). (Subgroup C) 

Need for better understanding of and stronger leadership 
from school superintendents. (Subgroup A) 

Attitudes of top administrators toward school librarian- 
ship and reasons for these attitudes. (Subgroup A) 

Attitude and cooperation of school administrator toward 
the library. (Subgroup B) 

Working with administrators in promotion of school library 
services. (This is to include ways of informing the 
administrators of the advantages of the materials center 
idea and working through him to draw all the teachers into 
greater participation.) I feel strongly about this. Many 
of our administrators grew up in schools where there was 



no centralized library. They need to be sold on the 
of the benefits to the students from the materials center 
as we know it today. (Subgroup B) 

The need to co mmu ni cate to t each ers an d_^jnin^ stat ors th e 
value of library service . *The fi^d of education needs 
under standirig or the potential value of good library 
service. (Subgroup A) 

Inclusion of "purposes and use of school libraries" in 
curriculum of institutions training administrators ana 
teachers. (Subgroup D) 

Educating, through institutes and workshops, school " * 
administrators, the school boards, the teachers, ana 
other interested persons, the exact demands placed upon 
a school librarian, ^^o that the school library is not 
considered -a "frill’^'to education but is the/ core" of 
all education. This involves the need for allocating 
adequate budgets, adequate space and equipment, adequate 
help, and the policy prerogative of a school librarian. 

(Subgroup A) 

Comments related to teachers included: 



Teacher involvement in the uses of library resources. 
(Subgroup A) 

A course in the fundamentals of LIBRARY SCIENCE and the 
operating of a school library should be required of ALL 
future teachers. (Very few teachers know how to use a 
library effectively) (Subgroup B) 



Correlation of work of school librarians that of 

classroom teachers - especially, training of. . 

teachers to take advantage of library resources. Research 
might cover the adequacy of training being received by 
teachers within basic education and prof tessional j 
training. (Subgroup D) 



Relationship of the school .library and librarian to 
teachers and to new methods of teaching, such as team 
teaching, independent study emphasis, educational tele 
vision. (Subgroup A) 



Use of the library by all departments. Relationship of 
the library and a|Udio,-Vtisual,. Recognition by faculty 
of the library as a teaching instrument. .(wSubgroup U) 



Teachers who are "non-library" users. (Subgroup D) 



Teacher use of school libraries. (Subgroup B) 

Teacher participation in library activities. (Subgroup B) 

Encouraging teachers to use the library. (Subgroup B) 

Teacher-librarian relations, i. e., involving the teacher 
in the further use of the library for her students* 
needs. (Subgroup C) 

Some research should be done to document the fact that 
the majority of teachers do not know how to use instruc- 
tional materials. This could be then be used to help 
persuade teacher training institutions of the need to 
include this kind of information in the pre-service 
courses for teachers. (Subgroup C) 

Another area in which the respondents indicated a 
need for research was that of centralized cataloging, process- 
ing, and handling of library materials: 

Survey of centralized processing in school systems. (Both 
a survey and a study of effective prognuns )•( Subgroup C) 

Research on centralized processing of books and non-print 
materials, i.e., methods, costs, etc. (Subgroup A) 

Centralized services at local, county, state, or regional 
levels. (Subgroup C) 

Local vs. centralized and/or commercial processing - - 
advantages, disadvantage in terms of labor and finance 
involved and with consideration of many collections handled 
by persons with minimal training. (Subgroup C) 

Central cataloging of books, audio-visual materials, and 
other related non-book materials in the school library. 
However, adequate help, space, and budget is needed to 
achieve this goal. (Subgroup A) 

Some facts and figures (good ones) to show values of 
centralized processing ... versus use of commercial 
processing. (Subgroup D) 

Cost studies of centralized technical services including 
ordering, cataloging and processing - District plans and 
commercial firms. (Subgroup D) 

I think one of the most important areas ... is the one of 
centralization of school library program. In our own system 
we have a crying need for such a system. Centralizing pur- 
chasing, SELECTICi^, and processing of books and other 
instructional materials for a system with several schools. 
Not only the incredible waste of time and money but the 
sad need of trained personnel to work together on this. 
(Subgroup B) 






A further aspect of the field which was observed 
as needing research was that of the selection and handling 
of books and non-print materials*. These observations are 
quoted below, and are generally organized as statements on 

e 

books, paperbacks, and non-print materials. 

Book selection: upgrading of sources from which books and 
materials are* selected. Present resources librarians are 
requested to use fail to meet curriculum needs. (Subgroup B) 

All problems in connection with selection of materials . 

With additional funds available in so many schools and 
with expansion of materials to include all types and 
forms, wise selection and the building of sound collec- 
tions seems to me to be of first priority. (Subgroup A) 

Guidelines for the evaluation of materials - more than 
philosophical selection principles. (Subgroup C) 

A study of the methpds used for the selection of materials 
and of the* tools that are used ( their strengths and 
weaknesses). (Subgroup C) 

Something needs to be done on the book selection process: 
what are bases for selection, is it a local matter, 
prevalence of state recommended lists, etc. (Subgroup C) 

Pressures on the state to provide each school with pro- 
fessional assistance in view of the fact we are receiving 
materials under Title II. Who is qualified to get these 
books into the right place for our students. (Subgroup D) 

Paperbacks - - their value for school libraries; recomm€mda- 
tlons for cataloging, processing, shelving, and circulating. 
What about placing quantities in classrooms? V/ould this 
affect adversely or in a positive fashion school library 
service? (Subgroup C) 

Selection and use of non-book materials. (Subgroup D) 

Developing techniques for housing and administering the 
new materials. (Subgroup D) 

Research into the area of evaluating media for Audio- 
Visual materials and nonfiction books concerning their 
availability, creditability, and their standards. (Subgroup C) 
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A basic list of AcUdiO] V|isualj materials (such as 
films, filmstrips, records, tapes, slides, picture sets, 
transparencies), suitable for curriculum development in 
grades K to 6. This could be a joint project ••• • It 
could include information on criteria for selection, 
processing services and reputable distributers of these 
materials in regions ••• • (Subgroup A) 

We need evaluative criteria or standards for purchasing 
non-book materials for the new 1 instructional) Mcattrialsj 
C centers) ••• • (Subgroup B) 

The topics, school librarians’ education and recruit- 
ment, the effectiveness of school libraries, teachers/adminis- 
trators and the library, centralized processing, and the handl- 
ing and selection of print and non-print materials, were the 
major areas mentioned by the respondents. There were other 
areas which were of interest, which were not as prominently 
commented upon, but which idicated research or information 
needs. Some of these were: supervision; demonstration libraries; 
state school library agencies; regional centers or depositories; 

cataloging; use of libraries for non-library activities; media 

• * * . 

for reviewing materials; library instruction; librarian’s 
workload and professional and non- professional tasks; federal 
aid to libraries and librarians; cooperation with other libraries; 
developmental values in children’s books; image and personality 
of the librarian; student assistants in the library; non- 
professional assistants; certification requirements; inter- 
library loans; guidance in the library; public relations within 
and outside the school; the librarian and curriculum development; 
libraries within small schools; scheduling of classes in the 
the library; organizational patterns of school libraries; job 
analyses; school library practices. in technical services; 
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standards for school libraries; school libraries and the 
reading program; independent resource centers; cost studies > 
intermediate level collections; school library positions as 
compared with other libraries’ positions; automation; tools 
for evaluating school libraries; articulation of student 
library education; and extended school library service# In 
some cases only one respondent stated that research was needed 
in the area, but in other cases three to four mentioned the 
topic# Some of the comments on these subjects are noted below# 
Federal aid to libraries and librarians was directly mentioned 
several times, and was indirectly noted as parts of other 
statements# 

The realistic effect of federal funds# How have these 
monies been used? What was the starting point? What has 
realistically been accomplished? (Subgroup D) 

Effectiveness of Ncationalj Diefensej Efducationj AcCtj 
Institutes for school librarianship, programs under the 
Higher Education Act for school libraries, etc# (Subgroup G) 

A more systematic way of handling Title II funds on the 
national and state levels# (Funds are not m^lef available 
to the state until the school year is almost half over) 

Guide lines are changed# (Subgroup B) 

Problems dealing with supervision and supervisory 

personnel were also noticed# 

Various organizational patterns of service for Distri^ 
Library Superv isors and the effectiveness of each# (Subgroup 

V 

The role of the school library supervisor# Place in the 
school district’s organization; authority, etc# (Subgroup D) 

How effectual and necessary is a state director of school 
libraries? Is this a person all state educational agencies 
should have? In what capacities can he best serve? 

(Subgroup B) 



For library supervisors, new curric^ila needed - should 
include work in personnel supervision, scnool admin lis*-'* 
trationj, and finance. Research needed comparing the 
allowable electives, and needs as seen by present 
libtrary, suptervisors, and their administrators. 

( Subgroup D ) 

The librarian’s workload and the professional and 
non-professional tasks assigned to and accomplished by him 
was an area of concern, as was the related subject of non- 
professional assistants. 

Workload of professional librarians - Report on actual 
costs of professional librarians’ performing mechanical 
routines . ( Subgroup C ) 

Rights of a school librarian to compensate for time 
involved} ie, differential on pay scale} opportunity to 
attend departmental meetings in the school and to 
contribute the library’s share} encouragement to attend 
professional meetings ... . (Subgroup A} 

Comparison of time spent by professional librarians in 
professional, educational and curriculum- type duties 
compared to clerical work such as typing, filing, 
cataloging etc. (Subgroup C) 

Job analysis and job descriptions for professional 
staff. (Subgroup D) 

School librarians are often given additional assignments 
instead of library work. e.g. Home room, classes, study 
hall. (Subgroup Bj 

Lack of adult clerical and technical assistants hired 
locally to free librarians from clerical tasks so they 
can develop sound programs and increase library services. 
Implication: Increased budgets for over-all library pro-^ 
grams are necessary Vto provide this assistance. Research: 
Budget neect.s to suppprt additional needed personnel. 
(Subgroup C) 

Provision for clerical help (so that a librarian can be 
a librarian’.). (Subgroup B) 

Clerical tasks essential in school library service. 
(Subgroup A) 
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Some persons replied by suggesting the establish- 
ment of regional centers, demonstration centers, or deposi- 
tories to serve school libraries and librarians. 

Possibilities in establishing regional centers for 
evaluation of school library materials. (Subgroup UJ 



The Knapp School Projects have proven what can be done 
with money and dedicated librarians but there aren t 
enough of them and too few administrators have visited 
them. Could ways of establishing demonstration school 
libraries in each state probably through the state 
education agencies be studied with guidelines for 
same? (Subgroup B) 

The establishment ol* regional depositories of original 
publications, such as individual school 
cedures manuals — curriculum units, including lists oi 
instructional materials used for areas covered in certain 
grades — games, homemade or commercially produced, used 
for library instruction in elementary schools. Original 
copies could be ... reproduced on request at nominal 
cost. (Subgroup A) 



Materials selection becoming increasingly difficult with 
so many different media being included in library 
collections. Implication: Need to develop many more 
materials selection and processing centers with Iprarians 
having released time to attend regularly scheduled 
meetings at such centers. Research: Cost of establishing 
such centers; number of libraries needed to participate 
in these centers for them to be economically feasible. 
(Subgroup C) 



The problems of public library and school library 



cooperation were also raised. 

among types of libraries in servicing children, 
, and adults. (Potential, possible limitations, 
(Subgroup D) 



Cooperation 
young people 
guidelines ) . 



nomhi nation School-Public libra ries - 

patron needs' are met or neglected - effect on 

al program - why they are not very successful. (Subgroup 



Research to develop better lines of co^unicatlon 
among the school librarian, the school s faculty, 
and the public library in the community. (Subgroup A) 
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Research needs in library science instruction for 
pupils and In flexible scheduling were observed. 

Continuity of student library education froin elementary 
level through high school - a well-developed co-ordina- 
tion under a qualified director of school libraries. 
(Subgroup A) 

A study of the teaching of library skills, its effective- 
ness and methods. (Subgroup C) 

What types of library instruction result in better 
learning? (Subgroup G) 

Number of High Schools giving LIBRARY SCIENCE for credit? 
... . This provides the students with an opportunity to 
learn and serve. Many enter library work after graduating. 

. Some have continued their education lor LIBRARIAN- 

SHIP We prepare students for many jobs In high 

school, so why not more emphasis on the library field. 
(Subgroup B) 

Flexible versus Scheduled Library Periods (elementary 
leval). (Subgroup C) 

At the elementary level, attention given to out-modeu 
"scheduled class'’ set-up versus freed use of the library 
as a mateials center. (Subgroup D) 

Representative opinions on research needs on a 

var5.ety of topics are quoted below. In most cases only one 

and in a very few cases two or three respondents* indicated a 

need in the area. 

Automation — What electronic machinery and automated 
equipment is recommended for library routines and 
instruction? (Subgroup C) • 

Intermediate level col lections to serve several small 
V school districts - various possibilities - how much, 

what kind of materials - how financed - how services are 
provided, etc. (Subgroup C) 

An updated study similar to Dr. Alice B. McGuire’s study 
at the University of Chicago on developmental values in 
children’s books. (Subgroup C) 

An updated study of state school library and instructional 
materials services. (Subgroup C) 
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More needs to be done in how to best publicize the 
activities of the library. This is to include more at 
the grass roots level# I believe that one ox the short 
comings of libraxies and librarians today is that they 
are so busy with the many tasks that they do not realize 
the value of publiuity. It is through this publicity 
that perhaps we can do much good for the profession and 
for the persons being served# (Subgroup B) 



The total reading program which would include cooperation 
with faculty, administrators, book selection, public 
library cooperation# (Subgroup D) 

Effectiveness of book selection committee# (Subgroup C) 



Study of states* standards and enforcement of standards# 
(Subgroup C) 

New trends in library administration should be applied 
to the small school unit , attempting to answer such 
questions as: (a] computer programming applied to school 
library needs (Many school systems are now adding such 
equipment - how can library system within the school 
use it), (b) volume-of-work studies on the point at vjhich 
it is profitable to add expensive equipment for processing, 
circulation, repair and/or rebinding ###> (c) cooperative 
systems for book selection, cataloging and/or processing# 
(Subgroup D) 

Extended hours of library service - status quo and best 
ways of doing# (Subgroup D) 

Cost studies of library service# (Subgroup D) 










Inter-library loans between or among high schools# 
(Subgroup B) 

Guidance opportunities in the library# (Subgroup B) 

Practices in organizing and administering primary, middle 
school and high school, libraries# Problems and patterns 
of organizing and arlministering separate and combined 
libraries ^and audiovisual centers# Comparison of the 
availability of materials, services, costs’ and personnel 
in central school libraries and independent resource 
centers# (Subgroup C) 

A study of the use of student library assistants, educa- 
tional value of such programs, aims of programs, problems 
and effects of programs on students participating in 
them# (Subgroup C) 

Practices and problems in the use of traveling school 
librarians# (Subgroup C) 
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The personality and "image'* of the school librarian. 

(Subgroup B) 

The role of the school librarian in curriculum develop- 
ment. Realistically . (Subgroup D) 

Relationship of the school librarian with the school 
guidance department. (Subgroup B) 

Research is needed covering areas of school library 
practices - their v:^lue (or lack of it) - I refer to 
such items'as fines, accession. records, etc. Do these 
really have a functxon in a school library? (Subgroup C/ 

Certification. What are the library- atudio, Vfisualj 
functions and how should certification be divided? 

What should be the regulations for part-time teaching 
librarians in rural areas? (Subgroup C) 

Effective organizational patterns for maximum use of 
materials. (Subgroup C) 

Use of Library of Congress class numbers in secondary 
school libraries. (Subgroup C) 

To What degree should technical and other procedures in 
school libraries agree with those in neighboring public 
and university libraries? (Subgroup C) 

Professional collections — Location; size; how serviced. 
(Subgroup cl 

The need for trained librarians who are knowledgeable 
in the field of human relations and who will place people 
above techniques . (Subgroup A) 

The greatest need is research into areas which will focus 
the attention of administrators, teachers,- and government 
officials on the contribution which the school library 
can make to the instructional program, espceciallyj the 
need for trained personnel and the organization of school 
libraries with adequate personnel so that they can render 
the highest service. Most school librarians are not 
trainedin library schools today to be able to administer 
or organize a materials center. Nor are educators educated \ 
to realize the contribution the library can make or what 
their role is, what their responsibilities are in a library 
centered school. (Subgroup D) 



Thus, Part II has revealed that the major concerns 
of school library leaders, as represented by the respondents, 
was in the educatio^’ of school librarians and in recruitment. 
School librarians* education was listed by over half of all 
the leaders in all the subgroups. It was interesting that 
subgroup D, the library educators, was disquieted by this 
topic and suggested research. Subgroup C, the state library 
supervisors, also evinced interest in the proper education of 
librarians and non-professional personnel. Attention was 
directed to the training of school librarians in instructional 
materials and in the management of materials centers. Continuing 
education, especially in workshops and institutes, was stressed. 
Despite the interest shown by subgroup D in school librarians* 
education, only one respondent stated that advanced degree 
work was desirable. 

Reflecting the shortage of school librarians, some 
twenty per cent of the respondents, especially subgroup C, 
expressed the responsibility of the profession to attract and 
retain competent school librarians. Although the library leaders 
communicated their doubts over whether or not the topic, i.e. 
recruitment, could be researched, a fairly large number listed 
it anyway, many stating in effect that the multiple problems 
of school libraries could not be solved until the scarcity of 
professional librarians was alleviated. A substantial number 
also Indicated that perh:Ips professional librarians were 

V* 

assigned or did too many 'non-library or non-professional tasks, 
thus contributing to the waste of professional time and to the 
shortage of librarians. 



In addition to the tv/o major areas, the respondents 
were also interested in other research topics. In general, 
the following topics represented the expressed opinions and 
concerns of approximately ten to fifteen per cent of the 
respondents: (1) the effectiveness of the school library; 

(2) relationships between school librarians and administrators 
end teachers; (3) centralized processing; and (4) the selection 
of book and non-book materials. Questions arose on proving 
the value of the centralized school library, its contributions 
to the school program, and its effectiveness as related to 
student academic achievement and personal development. Subgroup 
C, the state school lib^ry supervisors, was particularly 
interested in establishijig the values of the instructional 
materials center appr jach. Probes were suggested into the 
attitudes of school administrators and teachers toward the 
educational contributions of the school library and toward the 
school librai'ian as a specialist. Some respondents expressed 
the belief that these attitudes, a lack of cooperation with 
the school librarian, were reflective of the professional 
preparation of teachers and administrators and asked for a 
study of library instruction and orientation in teacher- 
training institutions. The questions of attitude and cooperation 
were not generally those of subgroup D, the library educators. 

The interest in centralized processing was principally 
evidenced in questions on the feasibility and costs of setting 
up and maintaining such centers. Needs in the field of selection 
were varied. The continuing problems of the selection of books, 
their relation to curricular and extra-curricular requirements. 



and the quality of reviewing periodicals were listed. Also, 
the library leaders were concerned with the selection of 
non-print materials, and particularly with reliable reviewing 
media for them. Some respondents noted that the problems on 
selection have been compounded by the pressures of the avail- 
ability of funds under the National Defense Education Act and 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Diverse other 
needs were also included by individual library leaders. 

In general, it should be noted that the persons 
responding to Part II were main?,y concerned with questions about 
the philosophy of the school library program, increasing library 
service throxi^ better prepared and additional personnel, 
through bigger -^and more Carefully selected collections, and 
through more effort to improve instruction by cooperation and 
understanding with the faculty and administration of the schools 
There were two fields in which greater interest might havs 
been expected because of the emphasis on them in the past five 
years. These two areas, standards for school library programs 
and federal aid to education and libraries, were mentioned 
only occasionally. Almost completely lacking was any indication 
of interest in personal student reading guidance, relationships 
with students as individuals, and interdependence and affilia- 
tion with other libraries and librarians. 






Accomplished research was located through a 

search of the literature. Various indexes and bibliographies 

were used: BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX; EDUCATION INDEX; LIBRARY 

SCIENCE ABSTRACTS; LIBRARY SCIENCE DISSERTATIONS; LIBRARY 

LITERATURE; DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS; LIBRARY RESEARCH IN 

PROGRESS; "Graduate Theses Accepted by Library Schools" 

in LIBRARY QUARTERLY; and "Current Research" in SCHOOL 

LIBRARIES. Other bibliographies were also checked. When 

available, all studies were read and annotated, or noted. 

Master's theses are lightly represented here, as they were 

difficult to obtain and generally dealt with reviews and 

« 

syntheses of existing studies or various problems which 

were strictly local in nature. 

No attempt was made to include purely descriptive 

commentaries on an individual's or an individual library s 
particular investigation of local situations in school 
llbrarlanshlp, unless in the judgment of the investigator 
they appeared to have a more universal appeal and use. Thus, 
{Statistical studies, case studies, historical reviews, masters' 
theses, doctoral dissertations and similar research are 

included here when they were available. 

The various studies were then categorized into the 
areas of research needs, with the same organization and 
headings as were used in the basic questionnaire, and comments 
and descriptions of the studies were written. Full biblio- 
graphic citations were omitted from the text as being too 
cumbersome, but studies cited may be identified by referring 
to the bibliography. 
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AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 



This section deals not only with the library’s contribution 
to the teaching-learning process, but also with the general 
effectiveness of the library and with the library as a materials 
center* Also included are historical studies and examinations of 
school library laws* Some status studies are placed here and some 
are included later according to the subject or major emphasis* 
History ^ 

Histories of school libraries, such as the Cole article (1959)> 
traced generally school library development* Vought (1923) described 
the evolution of school libraries, basing much of her article on 



New York’s history* Mary Hall’s history (1915) concentrated on the 
high school, while Whitenack’s (1956) was concerned with elementary 
schools* Aldrich (1959) reviewed the history of school libraries 
in Ohio, emphasizing the legislative history* Aldrich’s study 
contained interesting descriptions of the struggles of the school 
district libraries and conclusions on the activities of the state 
department of education* Concerning state standards, Aldrich 
stated, ’’There is no exact set of standards desirable for all 
school libraries in Ohio*** * Constructive standards should be 
sufficiently flexible to accomodate loca?. needs and desires*” 

In an attempt to examine the deve .v,nent of the school library 
as a materials center, Hartz and Samuelson (1965) reviewed the 
library standards of the American Association of School Librarians 
and the literature of education and librarians hip, and stated. 



1* bon&ult bibliography for complete citations* 
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’’It is generally conceded that by 1940 ...” the library became 
the ”... center of all school activities.” Although the early 
Certain standards contained recommendations on the then existing 
audio-visuaX ssaterials, ”... it is not until the 1950 edition 
cof the SVAI^V'ATIVE CRITERIA, that the library is designated as a 
resource center of instructional materials,” according to Hartz 
and Samuelson.. 

Frances Henne (1955) commented on the trends in school 
libraries for twenty-five years, identifying these trends as 
”... expansion of library facilities, reiteration of objectives 
and goals, and extension of library services.” Henne described public 
library service to children and the elementary school library 
movement, stating, ”0f the developments during the past twenty-five 
years, one seems to stand out above all others - the effort to 
make good library service^ easily accessible to children.” 

In her discussion, ’’Towai^^ Excellence in School-Library Programs,” 
Henne (I960) identified influential socio-educational forces in 
school library development; (1) improvement of schools, higher 
standards and enriched curricula; (2) imaginative teaching; (3) 
increased numbers of students; (4) expansion and changes in 
knowledge; (5) ”*•. the ability, to use a library and its resources 
is one of the major rudiments of education... . The critical 
analysis and evaluation of materials and Judgment and reflection 
regarding the use of their contents form part of the educational 
process... .” Henne further noted factors which have retarded 
development; anti-intellectualism; adult dependence on mass media; 
adult unfamiliarity with school libraries; lack of leadership and 
money: and the time lag between the acceptance of an educational 






idea and its adoption for use. On this latter point Henne ob- 
aerredi in a footnote: 

The fifty years that is frequently given as an extreae 
time span between the introduction and acceptance of an 
idea has now lapsed for school libraries. School 
libraries have been described as being in a pioneer 
stage for so many years that surely theirs is one of the n 
longest pioneer periods in history, and this writer, 
for one, is weary of wearing a coonskin cap. It should 
be stressed that the lag for school libraries is not 
one between quality and the stage just beneath quality; 
it is all too frequently the lag between quality and 
nothing or between quality and what is poor or 
downright bad. 

Spears (194B) described, in parallel columns, "yesterday’s library, 
today’s library, and tomorrow’s library,” demonstrating the change 
ing concepts of the library’s contribution, and supporting his 
view of the library as the co-ordinating curriculum agency. 

General Aims and Objectives 

The library’s contribution to the education of the student 
might be indicated in several studies. Hastings and Tanner’s study 
(1963) was designed to discover ”... whether improved English 
language skills could be developed at the tenth-grade level through 

systematic library experiences in place of the traditional emphasis 

« 

on formal English grammar.” Four matched groups of students, two 
experimental and two control, were pretested, with no significant 
differences among the groups foxmd. The experimental groups worked 
systematically in the library; the control groups did not. Post- 
tests revealed that one experimental group, which had no formal 
teaching of grammar except where ”... particular problems arose 
within a functional context ... tended to surpass all other classes 
at statistically significant levels in tests involving grammar and 
spelling skills.” The authors then concluded, ”... it is indeed 
worthidiile' for the English teacher to provide systematic 
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experiences in library reference work throughout the course of 
instruction." 

Another study by Barrilleaux (1963) in science education 
attempted to determine the effects of using multiple library 

sources as compared to the use of an issued textbook in eighth 
grade science." One section of students was given a textbook and 
invited to use other materialsj the other used multiple library 
materials, but no textbook. The investigator judged that "There 
appears to be a tendency for eighth grade students using library 
references to be, on the average, superior to;., students with 
textbooks • in gains of science understandings and reading ability 
in science" and"... to show greater growth in critical thinking 
ability... ." The differences between the groups in factual 

Informal was not significant. 

School library activities and the effects on pupils were 
portrayed in the Day and Jones report of the 1961 Southern States 
Work Conference. Trinkler’s compilation (1962) also provides 
various descriptions of library programs. R.M. Jones (1953), in 
her research of the school library’s contribution to the objectives 
of elementary education through the selection and use of books, 
concluded that the library "...can aid materially in the accomplish 
ment of the objectives..." by knowing the aims and methods of 
elementary education, cooperation with the facu3,ty, knowledge of 
children, publicizing and evaluating library activities, and by 
encouraging student participation in selection and increased 
competencies for book selectors. 
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An interesting, but descriptive, commentary on library 
centralization was that of the Kankakee, Illinois, schools (1965) 
where classroom collections were prevalent. In maintaining class- 
room collections, one principal observed, "First, we feel that 
it*s easier to check books out of each room and second, a central 
library ties up a room and a teacher which could be used for 
general instruction. But if we could profit by having a central 
library we would investigate it more thoroughly.” 

One of the most informative studies on libraries in schools 
was the Gaver research (I960) on the effectiveness of centralized 
library service in . elementary schools. Designed ”... to determine 
whether objective evidence could be secured to justify the estab- 
lishment of elementary-school libraries...,” the stated purposes 
were: 



(1) to develop instruments which will evaluate the 
program of library services available in elementary 
schools in terms of (a) the provision of library- 
related materials, (b) the accessibility of resources 

and services, (c) the extent of library-related activities, 

(d) the degree of pupil mastery of library skills, and 

(e) the amount and kind of reading done by childi'en; and 

(2) to study the scores and ratings obtained on these 
instruments in terms of (a) their relationship to 
measures of educational achievement and community posi- 
tion and (b) their ability to differentiate between 
schools having varying degrees of library provisions* 

Six elementary schools, divided into three categories of two 

each (Category I, classroom collections only; Category II, 

central collections but no librarian; Category III, central - 

libraries with a librarian), were selected on the basis of grade 

distribution, availability of past scores on the Iowa Test of 

Basic Skills, and the representation in Category I, II, or III* 

The population studied included the faculties and the sixth grade 
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students in the schools# Soi&e or the variables studied and 
correlated were educational achievement, socio-economic status, 
collections, accessibility, library activities, student library 
skills, and student reading. Gaver found that the measures used 
**.#• clearly differentiated in favor of the school -library 
category clllj..." in collections, accessibility, activities, and 
library skills. ’*The measure of the amount and quality of reading 
provided substantial differentiation in favor of the library 
category on the basis of the amount of reading* On the basis of 
the quality of reading, there was differentiation in favor of the 
school library ..* .” Higher student educational gain was found 
in the school-library category. No relationship was found between 
family socio-economic level and the provision of a school library* 
The investigator concluded, recognizing the limitations of the 
study ( a major one being the small sample), that ”... definite 
advantages accrue in the school that has a school librai’y manned 
by a professional library staff.” Replication of the study was 
planned, but not funded. 

f 

A readin:g consultant in one of the Knapp Project schools, 

Adams (1965) reported her observations on the changes in the role 
of the elementary school library and on the effects of library 
service on pupil reading* 

A major study by Lowrie (1961) reported on elementary school 
libraries. After consulting administrators, teachers, and librarians 
in forty-eight schools in ten systems in eight states, Lowrie 
found general acceptance of the philosophy and services of the 
school library, noted experiences in curriculum enrichment. 
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commented on reading guidance, and observed the need for 
understanding of the contributions to the school and the 
potentialities of the elementary school library. 

Willson (1965) evaluated the effectiveness of 
centralized elementary school libraries by examining the 
differences among sixth grade pupils in six schools having 
centralized libraries and six matched schools without 
centralized libraries. Pupil outcomes and related factors 
were tested by the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, California 
Test of Mental Maturity, and Gaver’s Accessibility of 
Learning Materials Rating Scores, Library Activities 
Checklist, and the Library Skills Test (modified). Willson 
found measurable differences in reading ability, achieve- 
ment test scores, research skills, and general educational 
gain between students in schools with centralized libraries 
and students in schools without centralized libraries. 

She also found a measurable effect on learning due, in 
pai*t, to the activities of the library. 

Gaver’s reviews (1963 and 1965) of the applicants 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica awards pointed out the 
factors important in the development of elementary school 
libraries. Among these were long-range improvement plans, 
leadership by state and local supervisors, financial 
support, interest on the part of citizens and administrators* 
support. 












Paralleling, in some respects, the Gaver work 
on elementary school libraries, Sullivan (1966) e?!:ainined 
the Knapp School Library Project as it concerned secondary 
school libraries. In her "Knapp School Library Project," 
Sullivan reported on the evaluation policies used to 
select the schools. Among the factors evaluated were: 
geographic distribution (with the Midv/est furnishing most 
applicants); varied student enrollment; book collections; 
curriculat changes; procedures, resources, and policies 
for material selection (”... few can point toward an 
established, adopted policy for the selection of materials**) 
audio-visual materials; extended hours of service; physical 
facilities; staffing; and school library programs. Sullivan 
followed this report with an analysis of the **Knapp High 
Schools and the ALA Standards" (1966). Here facilities, 
staff, and collections of the three Knapp Project hi^ 
schools were compaed with the I960 STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PROGRAMS. 

Instructional Materials Centers 

The concept of the school library as an instruc- 
tional materials center has received some attention. 



Hall (1963) in his dissertation on the organization of 
instructional materials centers found not only a variety in 
the concept of the instructional materials center, but also 
that ” the concept of integrating the library with audio-visual 
communication services, •• has been realized only to a limited 
degree in actual practice#” 

Sattley (1956) and others have voiced some objections to 
the instructional materials centers and to ti^.e practicality of 
their being implemented, pointing out the scarcity of librarians, 
the workload that precludes the additional burden of audio- 
visual materials, and the shift in service emphasis from the 
student to the teacher. "The School Library as a Materials 
Center” (1963), Wited by^^har, the principal focus was on the 
educational preparation of librarians administering such centers. 
In this, contrary to the findings of Hall, Lohrer stated, "With 
very few exceptions, the instructional materials center concept 
of the school library has been accepted and is being implemented 
... .” Lohrer further commented that successfal programs were 
generally administered and used by librarians and teachers 
knowledgeable in library and audio-visual methods and principally 
interested in providing for the needs of students. Lohrer further 
described her study (1963), the purpose of which was to discover 
the extent to which the traditional school library had expanded 
to act as an instructional materials center, and what such 
expansion implied for the education of school librarians. 



School libraries in thirty-two states were visited, and a 
checklist was designed to give infonoation on staff*, resources, 
organization, equipment and facilities, and budget. Visits to 
accredited library schools and analyses of over three hundred 
catalogs of colleges having library science and/or audio-visual 
courses were accomplished. Although the effective implementation 
of the concept of instructional materials centers appeared 
scattered throughout the country, Lohrer found that excellent 
elementary and junior high school centers might generally be 
identified as being in the southern and western states, that 
some of the Illinois and other midwestern states had excellent 
individual centers, that states lacking state supervisors or 
having large areas and scattered populations tended to lag behind 
others, and that large city systems appeared to be more tradi- 
tional in approach. Lohrer comraented, "With the exception of 
Florida, no state stands out as having a fully developed program 
of school libraries which accepts the philosophy of the national 
'Standards for School Library Programs*." 

An interesting survey to determine the status and relation- 
ships of school library and audio-visual services in the state 
of Washington was that reported by Ahlers (1964)» The survey 
used two questionnaires, one for individual building programs 
and one for district programs. Information was given on central- 
ized collections {17 o/o of the elementary schools did not have 
libraries), staffing (3^5 o/o of the schools had full-time 
librarians), expenditures ( average library expenditure was 
$2.66 per pupil and the average district per pupil expenditure 
for audio-visual materials was $1.68), collections (an average 



of 6.2 books per pupil and ”srrall” audio-visual collections), 
quarters and equipment (”*•• audio-visual equipment vras present 
to some extent in all schools, but overhead projectors ••• in 
fewer than one half of the schools.”), organization and admin- 
istration, and programs (although many services were provided, 
audio-visual services needed to be expanded and improved). 
Concerning district centers, the survey revealed a. need to 
staff the centers with professional librarians, to expand beyond 
processing and cataloging, and to provide the newer media. 

A conclusion of the National Education Association report 
on "Planning and Organizing for Teaching" (1963) has major 
relevance: "In general, the school library, where it exists, is 
not adequately built into the educational program..." and that 
the philosophy of the library as an instructional materials 
center and as a contributing member of the instnictional team 
"... is perceived by relatively few librarians and only dimly 
by most teachers and administrators." 

Status Studies 

Various status studies are included here; some are incor- 
porated into later sections. Many status studies exist, too 
many to be cited usefully here; as in many cases they apply only 
to a local situation and are reapidly outmoded. 

Aside from status studies pertaining to one school or 
school system, several state-wide surveys have been accomplished. 
Breiland compiled the New Mexico survey of elementary, junior, 
and senior high school libraries. New Jersey’s investigation of 
elementary school practices (1963), with a return of 100 o/o of 
the questionnaires, examined the availability of materials and 



the per pupil book expenditures, reporting data by classrooms 
rather than by schools* North Carolina's survey, edited by 
Downes (1965) and incorporated into a general governor’s 
report on library resources, compared the school libraries, 
elementary and secondary, to both national and regional standards 
Leigh and Crawford’s Hawaii survey (I960) reported on the con- 
dition of school library development, with recommendations for 
the future. Ahlers extensive survey (1964) of school libraries 
and audio-visual materials in the state of Washington, Goodwin 
and Richardson’s Indiana survey (1964), Pennsylvania’s 1963 
(since updated), the New Jersey Library Development Committee’s 
study (1964) which examined public, academic, vocational, and 
technical high school libraries in addition to parochial and 
private, are all examples of status studies of varied compre- 
hensiveness. Another interesting survey is the Catholic Library 
Association’s examination of school libraries (1964)* 

Three more unusual ones were the surveys of Oregon, New 
York, and Maryland. Phillips and Uures’ study (1962) dealt with 
Oregon’s public libraries, and is unusually interesting in its 
descriptive "case studies" of public library-public school 
relationships. 

In the New York assessment of school quality (1959), 
Goodman’s purpose was the development of techniques for measuring 
quality, assuming that "Effectiveness must be measured by how 
well a system performs in terms of its potential. Various 
measurement devices were used ( socio-economic index, intelli- 
gence and achievement tests, number of library books per pupil, 
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and others)* Findings included, among others J in certain 
systems community expectations tended to ”••• stimulate 
these systems to outdo themselves# ”••• school systems 
tend to use additional financial resources for the benefit of 
the pupils of higher socio-economic status# ##”j and ”There is 
a correlation of #51 between pupil expenditure for 
instructional purposes and composite achievement score at 

Grade ?••• •” 

A most interesting and extensive study is that of the 
Maryland Department of Education (1964)* With 100 o/o returns 
and the limitations clearly stated, this surveyed (1) the status 
of individual school libraries, (2) central office services, 
and (3) personnel and budgets# Among the findings weret per 
pupil library materials expenditures increased 1340 o/o over 
the 1946>-47 school year;^4.6 o/o of the schools had central- 
ized libraries; ^50 #7 o/o^f the libraries had fewer than 3,000 
volumnes; and 29.1 o/o of the twenty-four school systems of 

the state had full-time supervisors# 

One of the most comprehensive of regional reports was 
that of the Pacific Northwest Library Association’s (I960) 
^Elementary and Secondary School Libraries of the Pacific 

Northwest" (R.L. Darling and others; M. Kroll, editor) on ' 

^ \ 

standards, supervision, school and public library relations, and 

the status of libraries in senior highs, junior-senior highs, ^ 
and twelve-grade schools, junior high schools, and elementary 
schools, with conclusions and recommendations in each category. 



SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS 
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This section pertains to the development, establislunent, 
revision, effectiveness,^' and enforcement of state, regional, 
and national standards. 

Darling's survey of standards (1964) is an updating and 
expansion of a previous survey, and provides an analysis and 
comparison of state, regional, and national school library 
standards, with the influences of each noted and with quotations 

of states' standards included. \ 

\ 

The i 960 "Standards for School Library Programs" has ^ 
apparently generated an increased interest in standards and in 
evaluation. One of the outgrowths of the I960 standax*ds was \ 
described by Kennon (1961) in her article on the School Library 
Development Project. Kennon reported on the implementation of 
the i960 standards. These standards were also used in various 
states and regions as a measurement of the status of school 
libraries. The Illinois Association of School Librarians in 
examining standards for that state (1965) proposed a three- 
phase movement toward meeting the national standards, with a 
study of existing status as the first step. The Gaver and 
Velazquez report on Puerto Rican school libraries dealt also, 
in part, with an evaluation of the libraries, as compared to the 
i960 standards. The report is unusual in its survey, followed 
by a personal investigation, and in the extent of the treatment 
of the problems. Prostano's dissertation (1962) compared 
Connecticut's school libraries with the I960 standards. His 
study, with a questionnaire based on criteria in the I960 
standards, concluded the comparison showed that "... not only 






were the percentages of schools meeting the standards exceedingly 
low, but the percentages of schools actually providing the 
resources evidenced a rather desperate picture* ** Prostano 
further found that: 1*5 S/o of schools of 200-900 pupils and 
3«9 o/o of the schools of more than 900 students met the 
standards for librarian-pupil ratio; 4*9 o/o of the 200-900 
pupil schools and 14*6 o/o of schools of 1,000 or more met the 
minimum book standard; and 64«9 o/o of the schools received 
various services from public libraries* . 

Revisions on the I960 standards were suggested by Henne \ 
(1966)* She pointed out the major areas needing revision, basing 
her recommendations on "••• suggestions that have been made \ 
voluntarily to the writer and also responses made in answer to 
informal inquiries* #•” by school librarians, administrators, and 
others* The major areas were: services; accessibility of materials 
and services; and system-wide, state, regional, and national 
planning and cooperative efforts* 

VHien Christine (1966) surveyed extended service in school 
libraries, she also asked the administrators and school librarians 
(forty in all) if they would support the I960 standards* Two of '"" * 
nine administrators and fourteen of twenty-nine librarians 
answered negatively* The replies ( such as, "Adminsitrators 
refuse to adequately staff now, these standards are ridiculous," 
"We’d have to move out to make room for the librarians," and "In 
the realm of never, never land") indicated a gap between the 
standards and their acceptance by somepracticioners* 

Day and Jones, in their 1961 Southern States Work Conference 
report on quality school library service, described effective 



library serrice, patterns of organization, school library 
supervision, the responsibilities of administrators and faculty 
members, and the different functions of public and school 
librarians. Education in library science was also Included, 
and stressed prospective teachers’ and administrators’ instruc- 
tion in school libraries and materials and in-service training 
for school librarians. The report reflects the extensive exper- 
ience of the participants and the work of the state and regional 
committees. 

Of major importance to the development of elementary school 
libraries and appropriate standards is the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools’ work, "Achieving Quality in School 
Library Service" (1964) • This evaluative instrument pointed out 
the methods, personnel, and ways of reporting in studying school 
libraries or library systems. Of particular interest are the 
criteria for evaluation, both the I960 standards and the Southern 
Association standards being included. The library was evaluated 
on the basis of purposes, program, personnel, facilities, budget, 
collections, school-community interaction, staff responsibilities 
coordination, and the like. A percentage of books by subject area 
and a Book Evaluation Chart was also used. 

Jones and McJenkin (1964) described the cooperation between 
the Standards Committee of the American Association of School 
Librarians and the Southern Association in implementing the 
national standards and encouraging the adoption of the Southern 
Association standards. 



Srygley (1964) i^tudied "how nearly certain selective 
situations approach meeting# the Southern Association's 
standards and identified ”... a few elementary school libraries 
in each of the Southern States which seem to have made outstand- 
ing progress in school library development... •” Thirty schools 
were identified by the state school library supervisor and were 
queried by questionnaire (94.7 o/o return). Detailed information 
on centralization of libraries, number of librarians, book and 
magazine budgets, expenditures for other materials, centralized 
processing, books per pupil, professional materials, audio- 
visual collections, and the like were reported for each school 
or school system. 

Kennon (1962) commented, with examples, on the trends in 
elementary school library development and analysed the four 
common elements of successful efforts by state and local groups 
to improve elementary school libraries: (1) ”focus on the program 
of services provided..."; (2) "emphasis on cooperative action"; 
(3) "use of surveys and evaluation of existing programs to 
identify needs and goals"; and (4) "long-range planning of steps 
necessary to obtain good ••• programs." 

Sherman and Faris (1966) described the development of basic 
and advanced guidelines for the audio-visual field in elementary , 
' secondary, and collegiate level schools (These guidelines were 
later adopted as standards by the Association of Chief State 
School Audio-Visual Officers). Self-evaluative instruments 
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concerning (1) the administrative commitment to the media 
programi (2) curricular and instructional relationships » 

(3) the center, (4) facilities, (5) budget, and (6) staff were 
discussed. 

Billings (1966) reviewed state, regional, and national 
standards, commenting particularly on movements to revise the 

• . 

North Central standards. Billings also reported the results of 
a survey to determine areas of the I960 standards that were in 
greatest need of revision ( seating capacity, increased budgets 
and collections, clerical assistance, audio-visual collections, 
and relations of the school librarian and the audio-visual 
coordinator) stating, ”••• the changing role of the library in 
the educational program of today's schools is calling for an 
adjustment of school library standards to make them more com- 
patible with the changing teaching procediires, mvQ.tl-media usage, 
and mechanical developments.” 












PATTKHNS OF f'^CHOOL LIBRARY ADMIMTSTRATION 



AMB CnNTROL 



This sectipn is intendod to explore hcv; various types of 
school libraries ere ninnaged, v/lint adnii ni strati ve problems are 
encountered and how they are solv'^d, and what are the roles 
and relationships of diff^^rent librarians and supervisors. 

Aside from various textbooks which described in minute 
d^’tail the workings of the school library and the responsibi3.i- 
ties of the school librarian, and articles which portrayed 
local administrative and managerial practices, information on 
aspects of school library management might be obtained from 
certain research. Dorin (I960) assessed the practices of voca- 
tional high school libraries in New York City. After completing 
a list of principles governing the operation of libraries, 
interviewing selected teachers, specialists, and administrators, 
and utilizing official reports, Dorin examined the libraries, 
concluding that in over 50. o/o of the schools libraries were 
considered as separate departments and in 13 o/o of the schools 
librarians participated in "cabinet discussions” (as a member of 
the principal’s "cabinet”). Status as a separate department and 
inclusion in the "cabinet" consituted one of Dorin’ s major 
recommendations. 



Corbacho’s research (1963) is 
of the administrative organization 
aim of the study was to ”... survey 



one of the few examinations 
of materials centers. The 
, describe, and analyse the 



administrative organization of 
materials centers." A sample of 



I * 

selected system instruetional 
tv/o from a universe of eight 



v/as 



* I J » 
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selected and studied. Corbacho found 
unit needed a coordinating head, (2) 
should be defined and understood, (3) 



that (1) each district and 
authority and responsibility 
predetermined tasks should 



be assigned to capable employees whose abilities should be 
utilized to the highest degree, (4) flexibility and cooperation 
should be built into the operation, (5) routines should be 
standardized, and (6) others. 

Hall {1963) studied two types of organization of instruc- 
tional materials centers, building and system-wide centers, in 
an effort to ascertain which type provieded a greater accessibil- 
ity of materials to elementary schooi. teachers and pupils, con- 
cluding that each building should contain instructional materials 
placed in a building center. Donnelly (1965) attempted to identify 
problems and practices in staffing,, organization and administra- 
tion, services, facilities, and utilization in selected high 
school instructional materials centers. 

Gross’s report (1963) on the administration and organiza- 
tion of children’s services in public libraries, noting as it 
does certain universal applications of management principles. 

Gross identified administrative and authority patterns and noted 
the increased effectiveness of the department when it operated 



under unified authority. Though different types of administra- 
tion were examined, no one best type was identified nor was 
there any correlation between a particular type and the success 
of the children’s department. ' _ 



SCHOOL LIBRARY PERSOHNEL 

This ai*6a is conc6rn6d with th6 education, ceroification, 
duties, working conditions, recruitment, background, personalxty 
professional associations, and relationships of persons work- 
ing in school libraries. This encompasses the school librarian, 
the non-professional school library worker, the student library 
assistant, the local school library supervisor, and the state 
school library supervisor or consultant. 

Education 

Various studies pointed out the status of the educational 
preparation of school librarians. McPheeters* mail survey of 
librarians and administrators of school and public libraries 
in metropolitan areas (I960) uncovered the fact that 22 o/o 
of all public library children’s librarians and 16 o/o of all 
school librarians lacked the bachelor’s degree. On the master s 
level, 26 0/0 of the public librarians held the master’s degree 
and 16 0 / 0 , the master’s in library science; 42 0/0 of the 
school librarians had master’s, and 10 0/0 held the master s 
if\ iibrary science or its ec^uivalent. Lambert’s study (I960) of 
the school librarians in V/HO’S WHO IN LIBRARY SCIENCE (1955 
edition) recorded that 60 0/0 had liberal arts bachelor’s, 

13 0/0 had bachelor’s in education, and 10 0/0 had a second 
library science degree. One significant figure noted by Lambert 
was that 57 0/0 of the school librarians had no formal post- . . , 
bachelor’s study, and 6 0/0 had no formal training in library 
science. Vance (1962) concluded that the. professional status 
of school librarians in Michigan had .improved noting areas, 



of improvement as, ”the increase in the number of full-time 
librarians, the attainment of a better formal education with 
substantial library science training, the meeting of certifi- 
cation requirements and the increased amount of professional 
experience* • • Vance also discovered some problems in pro- 
fessional education 2 lack of courses in adolescent literature 
0 ' selection of non-print materials; lack of practice work; 
and lack of participation in in-service education* 

Lattimer’s (1963) opinionaire surveyed the opinions of 
one hundred persons in New York state and elsewhere (selection 
procedures not defined) on the educational needs of school 
librarians, noting an o/o positive response on the requiring 
of a fifth year degree* Respondents further indicated support 
for a foreign language requirement, adequate preparation in 
education courses, practical experience for prospective 
librarians, and the inclusion in the curriculum of work with 

non-book materials* 

Papers presented at a conference on the "School Library 
as a Materials Center," edited by Mahar (1963), discussed 
current problems in education for librarianship and contained 
not only descriptions of current curricula but also a report 
by Lohrer on the implications of the instructional materials 
concept* Gaver commented on the responsibilities of accredited 
library schools and the possible accreditation of single- 
purpose schools, while Henne noted, ".** the movement toward 
a 6-year program, instead of 5, ns an optimum professionax 
sequence for many, perhaps most, librarians*^* 



Danton (1959) pointed out the scarcity of dissertations 
in school librarianship, stating that only one school librarian 
with a doctorate was actually working in a school library# 

Henne (1966) discussed, in ”As Good as Librarians Make 
Thera,*’ the programs for continuing education in the Title XI 
NDEA Institutes. 

Condit and Sharp (1964) described an in-service course in 
library resources for classroom enrichment for elementary and 
junior high school teachers and librarians. Evaluated by a 
questionnaire the course was judged to be superior or above 
average by most of the participants. Identified as the most 
helpful aspects of the course weret choral speaking} helping 
children interpret literature; illustrating books; and writing 
children’s books# Identified as the major omissions were, 
mythology; story-telling; Negro Folklore; library skills; the 

reluctant reader; and recordings. 

An interesting study by Scuorzo (1961) in an allied field 
pointed out the lack of preparation in the selection, evaluation 
use, cataloging and administration of audio-visual and other 
instructional materials for persons designated as ** Audio 
Visual Materials Building Coordinators.” 

t 

t 

Scarcity and Recruitment 

The NEA study of personnel administration in urban school^ 
districts ( 1963 ) reported, ”The percents of ... librarians 
assigned to elementary schools were much lower in small dis- 
tricts than in the marge. Only two of the positions identified 
separately - counselors and librarians - show a completely 



consistent variation with size of school district. Higher 
percents of men were employed as ... librarians in the small 
districts than in large.” 

I 

The National Education Association reported (1962) on 
professional staffing ratios in two groups of cities: Group I, 
cities of 500,000 or more; Group II, cities of 100,000 to 
499,999* One aspect of the report recorded the numbers of 
librarians and the numbers per 1,000 pupils for elementary, 
junior high, senior high, and all schools. In the all-schools 
category only one city of Group I had one librarian per 1,000 
students, and seventeen in Group II, fourteen of the seventeen 
being in Southern states. 

Wright’s and Greer’s survey (1963), confined to the junior 
high school, found that in schools of less than 300 pupils, 
although ao o/o had a central library, only slightly more than 
half had the services of a librarian. In larger schools ”... 
approximately one-sixth oJ‘ the junior and one-twelfth of the 
junior— senior high schools had no such service. 

A major study of library needs, undertaken by the American 
Library Association and entitled, NATIONAL INVENTORY OF LIBRARY 
NEBDS(1965), reported the then current deficiencies in school 
librarianship. Professional school librarians were defined in 
two different ways. The first definition was that of the school 
librarian who had six or more hours of library science. In 
comparing the number of such school librarians with the number 
• required to meet the STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS, a 
deficiency of 79,100 school librarians was found. In comparing 



the number of school librarians with fifteen or more hours in 
library science training (the second definition), a gap of 
S7,000 was found between the actual number of school librarians 

and those required to meet the standards. 

Distribution of school librarians in V/HO^S WHO IN LIBRARY 
SERVICE (1955 edition) was briefly portrayed by Lambert (I960). 
Geographically, the librarians wer^^ distributed in forty-six of 
the then forty-eight states, with approximately one-third of 
the states represented by more than twenty-five librarians, and 
with California the greatest "debtor" state, i.e., the difference 
between the state of birth and the state of employment. Most of 
the librarians were employed in secondary schools. No senior 
high school librarians were listed from three states; no junior 
high school librarians, from eighteen states; no elementary 
school librarians, from twenty-five states. 

In a dissertation on factors which influenced school 
librarians to select school librarianship as a career, McCreedy 
(1963) found the influential factors were the enjoyment of 
books, liking for young people, interest in young people’s books, 
and a desire for intellectually stimulating work. School librarians 
stated that their experience as a student assistant in a school 
library was important, as were their experiences in "good school 
school libraries with active programs of service" and with full- 
time librarians. Many librarians also entered this career from 
teaching, a majority having been assigned the school library as 

an additional duty. 

Salary studies were reported principally by the National 
Education Association. In a 1963 report on salary schedule 



provisions in school systems of 25 >000 or more pupils, in which 
tw/snty-eight of thirty-seven systems reported data for school 
librarians, it was found that in nineteen systems school librar- 
ians were on the same salary schedule as teachers# In nine 
systeras either there was an independent schedule or a differential 
above the teachers* schedule for school librarians# In a compari- 
son of salary schedule minim^am and top maximum provisions in 
1953-59 and I962-63, it was noted that the per cent of increase 
of average minimum salaries was 21. and the per cent of increase 

of average top maximum salaries was 23*3* 

The N#E#A# reported in its examination of the economic 
status of teachers in I964-65 that the average salary for all 
school librarians in 1964*65 was $6, 721 #00, 9*4 0/0 higher than 
for 1963*63* In systems of 25 >000 or more students, the salaries 
of school librarians and classroom teachers was almost the same, 
while in smaller systems school librarians* salaries were more, 
averaging $500-$600 more# 

McPheeters* study (I960) reported the median salaries of 
children* s librarians in public libraries as $4>710 and of school 
librarians as $5 >700# 

It should be noted that in computing the "dollar gap** in 
school librarians* salaries, the NATIONAL INVENTORY OF LIBRARY 
NEEDS used a minimum average salary of $6,000, quoting a N#E#A# 
study on the economic status of teachers, 1963*1904* 

Supervision 

Lattiraer (1964) surveyed the status, functions, and practices 
of local school library supervisors in New York state. Though 
limited by the slection of the sample and the questionnaire design. 
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and the selection of the sample, this presents ini’ormation on 
supervisors’ tasks. Conclusions on areas in which effective 
programs could be strengthened included: more action research 
on the library* contribution to the school; staff orientation 
to libraries; outlines of the role expectations of supervisors; 
greater awareness by supervisors of the changing nature of 
education and its effects; recruitment and in-service training 
of librarians; and others. 

The Mahar report (1966) of a 1964 conference on school 
library supervision in large cities was a compilation of the 
conference addresses, the subjects of which were school 
libraries in urban education, integration of the curriculum 
and supervision, services to the culturally deprived and the 
gifted, personnel, financial support, and general recommendations 
for future action. One particularly interesting section con- 
tained descriptions of how school library supervisors were 
working with the problems of school libraries in urban education - 
from the organizational pattern in New York City and the experi- 
mental curricula in Pittsburgh to the concern for attitude 
change in Los Angeles. 

The study on school libraries of the Pacific Northwest {I960), 
edited by Kroll, also reported .on the extent and type of super- 
vision at the state and provincial and local levels. Based on- 
official documents, interviews, observation, and questionnaires, 
it was found that no state or provincial department of education 
had a full-time school library specialist on its staff and that 
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local systems varied widely in providing supervision (normally 
by general administrators or supervisors, a school library 
supervisor, or a librarian in one system responsible for more 
than one library)* In most of the schools supervision of the 
school libraries was the responsibility of either general admin- 
istrators or general supervisors. Those systems having a full- 
time library supervisor noted a closer coordination between the 
library and the curriculum. Over half of the library programs 
were supervised by regular librarians who had part-time super- 
visory responsibility. The principal advantage of this was 
identified as the achievement of unity and planning within a 
system; the major disadvantage, as the division of attention given 
both to supervision and to the individual library. This particular 
study is one of the few which provides information on the status 
and contributions of school library supervisors. 

Other 

McPheeters* account (I960) described the movement of 
librarians from public library to school library work and vice 
versa, noting that an approximately equal exchange took place, 
and that public librarians were not drawn to school librarianship 
because of salary or working conditions. 

Descriptions of work week, scheduling, extra-curricular 
assignments, unscheduled periods and the like were contained in 
the 1959 National Education Association analysis of conditions 
of work. 

Winters’ dissertation (1962) was an attempt ”... to differ- 
entiate the interests of male librarians from those of men^^in- 



general and to establish an occupational scale for male 
librarians," as a part of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 

Reports of job satisfaction on the part of school librarians 
found in McPheeters (I960), Vance (1963) and the McCreedy 
Study (1963) had relevancy to this area. 



COLLECTIONS 



This section is concerned with the generaj. and special 
collections of materials in school libraries, and the problems 



attendant. 

As noted in the NATIONAL INVENTORY OF LIBRARY NEEDS (1965), 



the collections in centralized school libraries, when measured 
against the STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS, revealed a 



gap of 233 , 424,000 volumes. The present collections, then, were 
less than half of the number required to meet the standards. 



A portion of STUDENT USE OF LIBRARIES (1964) contains a 
paper by F.L. Schick and ethers on the resources for student use. 
This not only noted the vast increases in publication and popula- 



tion, but also reported on the availability of resources in public, 
college, and school libraries. The report noted ”... the grave 
conditions existing in our public school libraries... ." Data on 



resources was taken from a 1960-61 survey of public school libraries 
(U.S. Office of Education) and from a questionnaire to twenty-five 
communities selected because of their geographic location, size 



of the institution, and amount of statistical information avail- 
able. Public school library resources and services v/ere influenced 
by two identified factors (an increase in enrollment and curricular 
changes in various facets of the schools' programs) and were 
examined on the basis of : ( 1 ) estimated per cent of the total 
instructional budget allotted to school libraries; ( 2 ) per pupil 
expenditures for library books; (3) size of secondary school 
collections; (4) employment of full-time librarians; (5) extended 
hours of service. Assuming a level of 3 0/0 of the total instruc- 
tional budget is required to provide average service, the report 
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noted that only two of the twenty-four systems allocated 4 o/o 
or more* Only one system reached the recommended per pupil 
expenditure (STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS), and five of 
the major school systems of the United States (Baltimore, Boston, 

New Orleans, New York City, and Philadelphia) operated on school 
library budgets of less than 15 o/o of that recommended to meet 
the standards. In none of these five systems did the book 
collection meet standards. Only two of the twenty-four had ten 
or more books per pupil. Although most of the systems had full- 
time librarians in all the secondary schools, systems such as 
Baltimore, Boston, Des Moines, New York City, and Philadelphia 
did not. Seven of the twenty-four systems indicated some night 
service (one of the seven had one high school with Saturday 
service), but the number of schools with such service in a school 
system was small ( New York City, 17 of 220 ; Chicago, 9 of 51)* 

Thus, it appears almost impossible to disagree with the statement, 
”... in five major cities almost all of the public secondary 
school libraries are equipped to provide only a fraction of the 
materials and services which today’s high schools require.” If the 
conditions in elementary schools follow the typical pattern, it 
can be assumed that the level of support there is considerably 
smaller than that for secondary schools. 

The collection of Materials, especially books, has been dealt 
with many times, particularly as portions of status studies. Some 
studies have attempted to analyse book collections and to demonstrate 
the special characteristics of various collections. The McCusker ' 
dissertation (1963) hypothesized and generally found that 



elementary schools without central libraries lacked comprehensive 
book collections. Egoff and Gibson (1963) analysed the print 
collections of school libraries of New V/estminster, with 
recommendations for strengthening collections. 

Certain special aspects of the print collections were also 
studied. Conferences, books, and articles on the use of paperbacks 
were reported. Bogart (1965) commented on the use of paperback 
books in fifty New Jersey schools, recommending an expenditure of 
$2.00 per elementary school pupil and $4.00 per secondary student, 
and increasing accessibility through classroom as well as library 
collections. Urell*s study of the use of paperbacks in high school 
literature classes provided information on the physical durability 
of the book, and also on attitudes toward use of paperbacks of 
students (75 o/o preferred paperbacks), parents ( 60 o/o favorable), 
and teachers (favorable enought to justify experimenting v/ith 
their use). Bruell gave an account of one Illinois school's 
adoption of paperback books to replace anthologies in high school 
English. In two Colorado senior high school English classes, one 
class was taught the traditional way and one had a planned reading 
program, with a classroom collection of paperbacks (Rioux, 1962). 

The rate of reading of the research group increased two to one 
over the control group. Further research, expanded throughout a 
junior-senior high school for one semester, found an increased 
interest in reading, with inconclusive statistical findings on 
differences in pre- and post-tests. Rioux identified reasons for 
purchasing paperback library books (based on an eigthteen months* 
experience )as: (1) encouragement of student reading; (2) attract- 
iveness to the reluctant reader; (3) encouragement of students* 



personal libraries; (4) provision for adequate duplication of 
titles; (5) expendability; (6) low replacement cost; (7) low- 
cost expansion of book resources; {^) paperback influence in 
increasing the use of hardbacks; (9) attitude change of the 
faculty. Grogan (1962) portrayed her experience in the attraction 
of paperbacks to vocational high school students. 

Project Discovery (Muller, 1965) was designed to test edu- 
cational change produced by saturating schools with audio-visual 
equipment and materials and to discover the effects of maximum 
availability of materials on teaching, learning, and attitudes. 

An attempt at measuring the capability for kinds of instruction 
in schools was the National Education Association’s ’’Studies in’ 
the Growth of Instructional Technology, I.” Based on the assump- 
tion that the increased provision of ausio- visual materials and 
equipment is ’’...one .of the preconditions for a technological 
revolution in education...,” this studied the growth of audio- 
visual equipment in the schools, noting that the motion picture 
was the principal audio-visual tool, until the mid-1950*s when the 
newer media began to be introduced more generally. Further infor- 
mation in audio-visual materials and their utilization in schools 
and libraries may be found in the section. Aims and Objectives, 
and in various status studies. 

In addition to sections in status studies concerning the 
quantity and title distribution of magazine collections, the Koste 
dissertation (1962) established criteria for evaluating the quality 
and children’s magazines and assessed the value of existing maga- 
zines, none of which met all the criteria. Studies concerned with 

^ collections in special fields or subject areas may also be foun»i. 
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for science and mathematics teaching concluded, after a 
questionnaire survey with a 31*3 o/o return, that, for example, 
almost 25 o/o of the respondents reported inadequate science 
reference materials* An Office of Education bulletin (I960) 
reported, in part, on a survey of materials on the United 
Nations in nine American school systems having a school library 
supervisor. All libraries contained book and periodical material, 
and supervisors indicated needs for additional materials. 

An interesting, though limited, study by Sabadosh ( 1965 ) 
was intended to ascertain how libraries and librarians were 
responding to the new media and the new teaching methods. Four 
prominent high schools and their libraries were selected and 
examined. On the basis of a general discussion of materials 
centers and of the examination of the selected libraries, the 
Investigator concluded that the new teaching methods implied 
for school libraries! the need for larger, broader collections, 
with more duplication; larger library staffs with varied 
interests and backgrounds; and increased library space, designed 
for greater flexibility. 



BUDGETS AND BUSINESS PRACTICES 

This area is devoted to the problems of the school library 
budget, its adequacy, planning, controlling, and allocating, 
and the various business practices and records of school libraries 
Much information concerning per pupil expenditures for 
books, other print materials, and audio-visual materials can be 
found in various status studies, or as portions of other studies. 

Two publications of the American Library Association treat 
budgets or budgetary needs. The "National Inventory of Library 
Needs" (1965) pointed out that the 1964 expenditure for books 
of public schools with centralized libraries was 59 o/o of the 
standard of $4 *00 per pupil and 39 o/o of the standard of $6.00 
per pupil, with a total dollar gap of over 47 million dollars 
between the 1964 expenditures and the standard of $4.00 per pupil 
and over 106 million dollars, of $6.00 per pupil. It was esti- 
mated that the amount needed by school libraries to bring the 
collections up to standard, to maintain them, and to provide pro- 
fessional staff was 1.37 billion dollars (at the $4*00 standard) 
or 1.47 billion (at the $6.00 standard). The report on the avail- 
ability of resources in "Student Use of Libraries" (1964) noted 
"... it is probably true that at least 3 percent of the total 
instructional budget is necessary to provide average school 
library serviced" Of the twenty-four school systems surveyed, two 
budgeted four or more per cent for school libraries. 

Ziskind (1956) surveyed budgeting principles and practices 
of 375 schools in varying size communities in every state, with 



fairly similar questions for librarians and administrators 
(33 1/3 o/o return), and later conversed with administrators 
and librarians on the results. Although this preceded the I960 
standards, it noted the practice of basing budgets on the 
various state, regional, and national standards (particularly 
enrollment), Zizkind commented, ’’Need is always in the back- 
ground of budget making but proper emphasis upon the actual 
requirements of a library requires a detailed evaluation by the 
librarian acquainted with his books and facilities, his school, 
his faculty, and his student body,” 

Bothwell studied the current ’’small item expenditures" 
(divided into three categories: Quality Improvement, which in- 
cluded library books and audio-visual supplies; Quality Related; 
and Basic) of seventy-one school districts of the Associated 
Public School Systems, selected for research purposes by P.R. 
Mort. Among the findings were; "small item eicpenditures" were 
found to be a vital factor in achieving quality education; and 
an increase in general per pupil expenditures usually resulted 
in an increase in Quality Improvement expenditures. 




ACCESSIBILITY AND USE 

This section is devoted to the use made of the library by 
administrators, teachers, and students, and to the library’s 
accessibility, including extended hours, restraints imposed by 
traditional study hall and student control measures, flexible 
scheduling, problems of bus-transported students, and the like. 

Accessibility and use of elementary school l*'.braries are 
the subjects of several studies. McCusker (1963) studied the 
availability of materials in elementary schools without central- 
ized libraries. The purpose of Hall’s dissertation (1963) was 
to ascertain which of two types of organization of instructional 
materials centers (a system-wide center or school-building 
centers) gave greater access to materials in the lementary school. 
Hall found that provision for pupil use of the system-wide center 
was ”... not evident... and seldom exists among individual 
elementary school materials centers,” and that teacher use was 
principally dependent on accessibility, with distance and ade- 
quate time also being important. 

Two articles described elementary school programs of un- 
scheduled library periods. Williams (1965) portrayed the advan- 
tages of unscheduled periods to a Chicago school. Flexibility 
in scheduling at Indiana University’s elementary school was 
pictured by Wert and Pell (1965) who evaluated the experience. 

They noted that as teachers came to accept the pupils’ individual 
use of the library, flexibility in scheduling increased. 
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Several studies of secondary schools have been accomplished. 
McWilliams (1959) scrutinized school library use by above- 
average, average, and below-average juniors in three senior 
high schools, determining the purposes of use and the factors 
encouraging or discouraging use. Above-average students tended 
not to use the school library because of "... lack of time, 
school activities, preference for study hall,.,, and the in- 
adequacy of the library." More below-average students reported 
visiting the library everyday "... to read the newspaper, to 
study where quiet, to spread out work, to be near friends, to 
get out of study hall..." and others. Generally, as the number 
of library visits increased, so also did the less serious pur- 
poses of the students. Some l6 % of the students reported that 
library use was unnecessary in the preparation of assignments. 

In this study it appeared that major school library use was not 
by the above-average student. 

Ducat (i960) studied student and faculty use in three secon- 
dary schools, with data from questionnaires, records of accuai 
use, and a supplementary in-depth study of students in one school. 
Ducat found that: (1) teachers vary widely in their opinions of 
the Importance of library materials; (2) "Only a small percentage 
of the total student enrollment makes regular and frequent visits 
to the school library"; (3) students of lesser ability make less 
use of the library than do students of greater ability. Ducat 
concluded that her study " ,. . . provide (d) little evidence that 
the school library plays a vital role in the total school pro- 
grams of the schools investigated, "due partially to the absence 
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of leadership by administrators and, in certain subjects, to 
the lack of motivation to use school library materials and the 
lack of programs requiring the use of many types of materials* 

One interesting study, limited by the statistical treat- 
ment, incompleteness of data, and lack of stated purpose, was 
that of Hartz (1964)* A questionnaire was administered to 
3,872 of 9,541 students and 89 of 461 teaching faculty in 
eight high schools concerning their use of the library in one 
school day* 41 0/0 of all the students used the library some time 
during the day, with 52 0/0 of this number using it to return, 
renew, or charge out books or to study their own books* Only 
28 0/0 were engaged in a type of independent study* 19 0/0 of 
the teachers used the library, but only 12 0/0 used it for 
academic purposes. Thus, it would appear that the school library 
was not extensively used by either group* "However,” the author 
stated, ” the study is not necessarily typical of the use of 
the library on other days. ..* * But I do not believe the con- 
clusions drawn from this one-day study would be altered to any 
great degree*” 

Among various ideas to increase the accessibility of school 
libraries is the extension of hours. Howell (I965) reported a 
survey of California school libraries, indicating 8 0/0 of the 
high schools with night service, 7 0/0 of the high schools 
contemplating such service, and a scattering of elementary 
schools open at night* In evaluating night service 55 0/0 of 



the administrators and librarians reported excellent to good 
success; 45 o/o reported fair to poor success* Where night 
service had not been successful and had been discontinued, 
reasons for discontinuance were identified: 71 o/o, insuffic- 
ient student use; 15 o/o, lack of funds for personnel; 8 o/o , 
lack of personnel; 3 o/o, inadequate materials; and 3 o/o, 
discipline problems. Factors influencing success were: 
librarian on duty; adequate collection; clerical assistance; 
adequate lighting of grounds and the presence of a custodian. 

Although Howell (1965) reported discipline to be import- 
ant in discontinuance of night service by only 3 o/o, the 
survey of Christine (1966) of forty selected administrators 
and librarians in certain California schools found that school 
librarians were opposed to extending or providing night service 
principally because of the discipline problems inherent in 
night openings. 

A major study in encouraging library use which has important 
implications not only to college libraries but also to school 
libraries is the Monteith Project reported by Patricia Knapp 
( 1961 ). Designed to be "an experiment in coordination between 
the library and teaching staff to change student use of the 
library,’’ and to encourage development of the student’s ability 
to do independent study, this project explored librarian- 
teacher relationships, a more active role of librarians in the 
total teaching situation, and the evolvement of a library- 
integrated curriculum. The project developers believed that if 
the librarians took part in the initial planning of the course 



work they might assist in developing ”••• program in v/hich 
the student’s competence in the use of the library broadened 
as he moved from subject fie3.d to subject fields deepened as 
he moved from class level to class level, and in which the 
contribution of the library to learning was fully manifest," 

Not only were library experiences deliberately inserted into 
the undergraduate curriculiim, but bibliographic assistants, 
under the direction of a project librarian, were also assigned 
to faculty members. 

The work of the Monteith Project was based on the belief 
that students needed actually to use the library to attain 
competency, that their use had to be connected definitely with 
course work, and that through cooperation with the faculty 
library experiences could be built into the curriculum# uuai/i^ 
stated, "The primary objective of our research, therefore, was 
to focus our attention firmly upon the relations between i acuity 
and librarians as they changed and developed through the two 
years of the ^ilot Project.” The project was evaluated on the 
basis of three types of datai observational notes 5 interview 
transcriptions; and transcriptions of reminiscences# Boui 
characteristics were identified as contributing to the develop- 
ment of the project: (1) dual role pattern; (2) concept of social 
distance; (3) the divisional organization and group allegiance; 
(4) ambivalence between roles# Each of these aff acted the project 
and its organization# This particular project is noteworthy in 
its attempts to increase student library competence through 
teacher-librarian cooperation and also in its use of the research 
techniques and viewpoints of sociology* 



Several studies on teacher use of libraries have been 
done. The Perkins report ( 1965 ) tested the knovjledge of library 
fundamentals of 4,710 college seniors in teacher training in- 
stitutions, using three different tests. Perkins found that, 

"No evidence was gained ... to contradict the hypothesis that 
prospective teachers, as a group, cannot make intelligent use 
of library facilities." 

Gaver's article on teacher education and school libraries 
(1966) was based on a. study designed to discover to what extent 
teachers and administrators were "... acquainted with the nature, 
function, and effective use of the school library in classroom 
teaching and in the total educational program" and "... the 
evaluation, selection, and use of teaching materials of all 
kinds." A survey of 1,209 institutions of higher education 
(32 0/0 usable return) was conducted. With the background of this 
and similar studies, Gaver concluded that many teacher training 
institutions lacked the resources to acquaint students with 
libraries and teaching materials and that many teachers lacked an 
understanding of the library's role in education. 

Another report ("Current and Future Use of New Media in 
Teacher Education," 1965 ) has implications on the teachers’ use 
of materials. The project. Teacher Education and Media (TEAM) 
Project, surveyed teacher training institutions preparing elemen 
tary and secondary teachers to discover to what extent the new 
media was utilized in the preparation of prospective teachers. 

33 0/0 of the over 600 replying institutions stated that no 
instructional media courses were offered. The media most often 



used in teaching by the education faculty were sound raotion 
pictures, silent filmstrips, and transparencies, while pro- 
gramed instruction and radio and television broadcasts were the 
least used* Although most respondents reported no restrictions 
on the acceptance of educational technology, restrictions, where 
they existed, were listed in order: ”... lack of money, lack of 
or poor quality of available materials, lack of time, lack of 
familiarity with materials and the value of technology...,” and 
others. Thus, it would seem that prospective teachers may have 
limited exposure to the newer media* 

An interesting segment of the Cianciolo dissertation (1963) 
dealt with the criteria she established to determine the 
accessibility of trade books in elementary school programs. 
Significant factors in accessibility Cianciolo found to be ”... 
location of the book collection, the professional preparation 
and efficiency of the librai*y personnel, the availability of 
funds, circulation practices, a summer school library program, 
and the relationship between the public library and the school. 
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TECHNICAL PROCESSES 

This area is concerned with the technical processes of 
school libraries, including acquisition, cataloging, processing, 
circulating, and the like, and with the centralization of 
serviae.s^and processes. Information concerning technical processes 
in school libraries may also be found in the general technical 
literature and in that of other types of libraries where 
problems in technical processes may be similar to those in school 

libraries. 

Reflecting a major interest of school librarians are the 
various studies on centralization, with centralized cataloging, 
processing, and other services. Slack (1964) examined cvsntralized 
and cooperative school library systems, surveying the existing 
school libraries of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints* school system, certain centralized systems in California, 
and the library system of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. After commenting on the various systems surveyed and 
their experiences. Slack stated that centralized processing was 
feasible and efficient when most of the materials were commonly 
ordered by member libraries. Huddleston’s thesis (1956) aimed 
at analysing the types of centralization in school libraries 
and indicating the strengths and weaknesses. Following a 
literature searcl', consu3.tations with specialists, and visits 
to various centers, Huddleston found that centralized services 
appeared to attain greater economy and efficiency, to expand 
services and collections, and, at times, to separate the library 
from the local school and local control. The investigator 
pointed out the advantages of centralization: maintenance of 
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model collections; cataloging; acquisition; assistance to 
local schools; provision for supplementary materials; union 
catalogs; inter-library loans; advisory services; and improved 
liaison with other agencies. 

Coburn (1961) investigated the then present status of 
cataloging in New York City’s elementary schools and centralized 
cataloging procedures, formulating a plan for centralization, 
with proposed operations and estimated costs. The proposal 
included objectives, personnel, equipment and supplies, space 
requirements, and work processes. Lively (1962) described the 
Madison, Wisconsin public schools’ center which handled order- 
ing, cataloging, physical preparation, delivery, mending, and 
preparation for the bindery. Lively pointed out the time and 
money saved, and noted that ”... uniformity and accuracy in 
classifying and cataloging are achieved with centralized 
processing.” 

Among the various descriptions of centralized cataloging 
and processing is that of the Baltimore public schools by Wiese 
( 1961 ). She portrayed first the background, establishment, and 
the workings of the center, and included information on the 
voj.ume of work and costs, and conclusions on the advantages and 
disadvantages. An average of 2,400 books per month were cataloged 
and processed (9,660 in one peak month), excluding books acquired 
from non-central office funds. To compare time and costs in 
cataloging, school librarians were asked to study the time spent 
in cataloging and processing twenty-five books using Wilson 



cards and twenty-five books where all cards had to be typed. 

From eleven to twenty minutes were spent on each book having 
Wilson cards and thirteen to twenty-nine minutes on the other 
group. Cataloging and processing costs per book (Wi3son cards) 
was $.79 - $1.‘35, and $.^4 - $1.^3 per book v/hen cards were 
typed. V/iese identified the advantages of centralized catalog- 
ing and processing as: (1) better quality, uniformity, con- 
sistency, completeness, and accuracy in cataloging and classi- 
fication; (2) elimination of problems created by inexperienced 
or new personnel; (3) release of librarians from routine tasks 
to devote time to professional tasks, with a mnsequent im- 
provement in librarian morale; (4) reduced time required to 
prepare books; (5) familiarized students, teachers, and 
librarians who move from one school to another with a uniform 
system; (6) eliminated the hiring of clerical persons for each 
library; {?) saved storage space in the individual libraries; 

(S) made basic collections for new schools more quickly avail- 
able; (9) kept catalogs up-to-date; (10) provided for expansion 
of services to include ausio-visual materials. Among the dis- 
advantages were (1) librarians might not devote time to familiar- 
izing themselves with the nev; books, (2) some librarians wanted 
changes in classification and subject headings, (3) some 
librarians believed it took longer to get books prepared for 
circulation when centralization was used, and (4) cross refer- 
ences were not quickly included in some catalogs. V/iese 
concluded, *' Centi^alized cataloging is providing the librarian 
with a more efficient tool for locating and using library 
resources and with more time to render professional services.” 



Auld (1964) analysed the manual system of compiling 
orders for school libraries at the Hawaii Department of 
Education centralized processing center, and described the 
conversion to punched cards. This change provided an efficient 
method of ordering materials and provided information: tabu- 
lation by individual school funds, by purchase order, and by 
title; a four-part order form ( one part of which was sent to 
the cataloging section for pre- cataloging ) ; and a detail card. 

Aceto*s report (1964) of the New York Library Association 
School Libraries Section’s survey of twenty school systems in 
New York operating central processing centers examined, by 
questionnaire, the reasons for establishing the centers, staff, 
facilities, services, and problems. Aceto noted the most usual 
reason for establishing central processing was lack of adequate 
staff, a problem which was apparently then transferred to the 
centers. In only a few cases were preliminary studies on costs 
and organizational patterns done before the centers were initiated 
and no center reported any complete time and cost study after 
the initiation. Aceto stated, ” Processing ’overkill* is found 
in all the centers to some degree. Such antiquated operations 

as shellacking... and use of the accession record reflect an 
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unhealthy and costly concern with ’busy work* and a lack of 
thoughtful analysis of all operations to determine the basic 
requirements of an effective and efficient system.” 

Problems in cataloging concerned Jones, Watt, Wolfe, and 
others. Watt (1962) portrayed the classification scheme she 
developed for elementary and secondary textbooks and supplementary 




materials in the Educational Materials Laboratory of the 
Office of Education* M.L* Jones ( 1965 ) described the classi- 
fication system for children’s books used by the Toronto Public 
Libraries, poi'ntin*;^ out the difficulties encountered by children 
advancing to other libraries and the problems involved in fitting 
some of the newer children’s books into such a system* VJerner 
( 1957 ) and Fatka ( 1958 ) reported ways of cutting cataloging 
costs* Lowi’ey and Hicks" time study ( 1959 ) on school library 
cataloging, though limited by the design, was an attempt to 
ascertain the time librarians spent in clerical duties and the 
average time concumed in cataloging a book. Voss’s dissertation 
(196if) on standard times for certain clerical routines of 
technical processing commonly used in different types of libraries, 
though not precisely aimed at school libraries, provided infor- 
mation on standard times for clerical tasks* 

The acquisition of school library materials is another 
subject of interest* Becker (1965) investigated the acquisition 
practices of Pennsylvania’s regional instructional materials 
centers, finding member districts did not fully participate in 
acquisition procedures which were dominated by regional center 
directors and that procedures for the evaluation of possible 
^purchases were incomplete* 

Paige, after commenting on the red tape and unusual pro- 
cedures in school library book ordering (1964), surveyed (1965) 
school library systems in in towns and cities of various sizes 
to discover the kinds of services the libraries were receiving 



from book suppliers. Approximately half the respondents re- 
ported that the bid system to secure a wholesaler was not used. 

The reuirements of smaller libraries were more likely to be 
niet than those of the larger ones. Paige also described the 
practices of larger systems of breaking up large orders. She 
reported that 40 o/o of the respondents stated their rate of 
cancellation by suppliers was 2 o/o or less. Five library 
systems in cities of over 100,000 noted 90 o/o or more delivery 
in thirty days, but other places reported 25 o/o, 30 o/o, and 
40 o/o delivery in thirty days. Only one librarian indicated 
dissatisfaction with the service. 

Burns (1962) described a predetermined buying formula, 

•using school library books as one example of ordering in un- 
known quantities and securing the best discounts by estimating 
the total book order, classifying the books into general dis- 
count rates, and securing bids.- 

The management of audio-visual materials has also received 
some attention. Pressler (1965) reported on a junior high school’s 
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organization of slides, phonograph records, tapes, overhead 
projectuals, and mounted pictures, and especially the cataloging, 
filing, and book catalogs for them. Mahoney (1963) described the 
consolidation (cataloging and circulating) of elementary school 
films and filmstrips into a central film library. The use of IBM 
cards and catalogs for film cataloging in the V/ichita public 
schools was portrayed by Wolfe (1963). 



Problems in circulation were generally dealt with in 
publications (e,g., Fry study) on different types of libraries. 

Some work entirely confined to school libraries has been done. 
Fix’s method (1964) of using flow process charting and the 
timing of operations in a circulation system was an interesting 
example of a technique of examining and redesigning a procedure. 

Automation of information services and technical processes 
by machine operations as applied specifically to school libraries 
has received some attention, though principally of a purely 
descriptive nature. The National Education Association publi cap- 
tion, edited by Bushnell (1964), included, along with material 
on automated scheduling and computer-based instructional systems, 
a section describing information retrieval systems of possible 
use in schools and school libraries. 



PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

This area is intended not only to cover the methods used 
by school librarians to publicize the services and collections 
of their libraries, but also to examine the attitudes of admin- 
istrators, teachers, students, non-school librarians, and the 
community toward school libraries. 

The attitudes of administrative personnel in schools, or 
factors influencing attitudes, were presented by Itamura, Mack, 
and Davenport, Itamura (1949) examined twenty- two textbooks 
on secondary school administration published after 1900 to 
observe the type, presentation, and space allotment of materials 
on school libraries and to trace the change in emphasis on 
school libraries. Itamura noted an average of about ten pages 
on school libraries per book, with stress on the role of the 
library and the requirement of a trained librarian, and with two 
trends identified (higher qualifications for the librarian and 
extended periodical collections). The investigator discovered 

probably only 5 or 6 books appear to be of outvStanding and 
exceptional quality on the discussion of the high school library” 
and ”there are only a few very outstanding books which would 
enlighten our secondary school administrators about the high 
school library,” 

The purpose of Mack’s dissertation (1957) was to analyse 
the content of certain educational periodicals normally available 
and of interest to school administrators to ascertain the kinds 
of information on school libraries, publis led in a onc: year 
period, that they contained. Mack was particularly interested 



in their coverage of the library s 



contributions to the school’s 



educational program. Only eleven of the 1,561 articles dealt 
specifically with school libraries, and, in the area of instruc 
tion, the greatest stress was on the library's contribution to 
language arts. Among Mack’s conclusions were: (1) school 
librarians have not written sufficiently on their specialty 
for the periodicals; (2) little attention was given to the 



library's contributions to some curricular or co-curricular 
areas; (3) the library's relationship to other services and 
agencies was inadequately covered; and (4) material on adminis- 
trative provisions for services (except quarters) was limited, 
Davenport’s study (1962.), though limited by a very small 
sample and by the social desirability factor which well might 
have influenced her questionnaire, was an attempt to determine 
the attitudes and practices of school principals regarding the 



school library. This study . demonstrated the favorable attitudes 
of twenty school principals from a limited geographic area. 

Woodward (1961) discussed practices of school libraries 
and librarians as factors affecting the creation of a congenial 
climate within the library and the school, and questioned each 

of such practices. 



GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 



This area is concerned with the librarian’s rox® 
in reading and personal guidance, and the relationships 
between the library and the guidance department in schools. 

It also is intended to examine the effectiveness of the 
library in providing special materials, such as occupational 
infomatioR, to individual or groups of students. 

Certain research has furnished background infor- 
mation on the guidance functions of the librarian. Hajda’s 
inquiry (1963) of pre- conditional factors of adults’ reading 
was an attempt to ascertain what influences persons to be- 
come life-time readers. Among Hajda’s findings were. 

reading of books in adolescence tends to be more impor- 
tant than reading books during childhood (except early child- 
hood)...”; ”... educational achievement is more than twice 
as important as I’sading hooks in childhood (except early 
childhood) and about a third as important as reading non- 
assigned books in adolescence"; "private exchange of books 
is ... three times as important as history of using hchbol or 
other library”; and "an attachment to books that lasts for 
life is more likely to depend on parental family than on the 

school.” 

A highly interesting study which concerned a 
previously untouched area was the Berninghausen and Faunce, 
(196if) exploration of juvenile delinquency and the reading of 



sensational books* I-latching two groups of delinquent and non- 
delinquent boys, and administering a checklist test and re-test, 
and conducting a personal interview with each, the investigators 
found no significant differences in the groups for the number 
in each group reading "Sensational Books" or "Boys* Books," 
but did find a significantly greater number of delinquents 
reading "Adult Books." Though the authors noted serious limita- 
tions to the study, they concluded that no relationship 
between delinquencu and reading sensational books could be 
inferred. 

Willis . (1962 ) identified the differing factors between 
two groups of matched seventh grade student who did not have 
significant differences in intelligence, grades, or social 
distance scores, but who did differ in reading for personal use. 
He found many differentiating factors such as personal, inter- 
personal, and family- cultural origins, and pointed out "... the 
most important factor differentiating extended from non-extended 
readers was the variation in self-concept." 

In an investigation to determine reading preferences of 
seventh and eighth grade students, to examine their voluntary 
reading, and to discover how reading preferences were related 
to differences in intelligence and attainment, Sizemore (1962) 
concluded that the study was "... in agreement with other 
investigations in suggesting the importance of continued 
guidance in reading by parents, teachers, and librarians...," 
and in the need for balanced collections in home and school 
libraries, with books of varying difficulty for boys and girls. 



Several studies rela' 1 to eleiiientrtr:,^ : -;ht -1 child- 
ren were also found* McCrac n (19^6) note-- :ie .-.i^cessity 
for providing advanced read ig materials fo' oui.-’; pupils. 
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schools «ere queried by Warner (1963) to determine «hat 
contributions school librarians made to personal, academic, 
and vocational g-aidance. Warner stated that "... much remains 
to be done if the librarian is to be effective as a co-v<orker 
in guidance," school librarians need to secure more training 
in guidance, and guidance workers should take more responsi- 
bility in providing in-service education in guidance for other 

members of the faculty • 

studies on the teachers' participation in reading 
guidance and' in the activities of the school library also have 
a bearing. 1-Hagrasy (196I) tested and demonstrated that there 
was a "... measurable relationship between (1) teachers' read- 
ing habits and library backgrounds (as predictors) and (2) 
pupils' reading and library skills (as criteria)." In Blick 
and Ormsbee's discussion of secondary school science programs 
in Connecticut, the authors evaluated the effects on school 
libraries of a program placing science materials and equip- 
ment in schools, in those schools where student achievement 
improved and interest increased, the science materials had been 
made an integral part of the curriculum and the "... teacher 
... recognized that he must guide, inform, and 'motivate' h.us 
students in the effective use of the materials. 



LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 

This area deals with various programs of instruction 
in the use of the library, the articulation of instruction, 
specialized programs, and effective teaching devices and 
techniques. 

School librarians are often faced with the problems 
of Instruction in the use of the library and with cooperative 
efforts fostering the development of independent study skills. 
Library instruction in many school systems begins with early 
elementary grades and continues through college. Various 
studies and research reports having a bearing on library 
instruction have been accomplished. 

One series of studies on independent study in 
elementary schools was the Shaker Heights experiment reported 
by Krohn, Helfrich, and Emery. The purpose of the three-year 
project was to teach students in fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades work study skills and to develop independent study habits 
with the hypothesis being ”... that children can learn without 
the teacher being present, as they were given access to many 
materials, motivation, and skill to look for their answers 
themselves - and then left on their own,” according to Krohn 
{.1965). Sixteen basic lessons in library skills were presented 
by the librarian, in large-group instruction, and reinforced 
by teachers and librarians. Later refinements included in- 
volvement of teachers and librarians in the presentation, change 
in the basic lessons, pretests, released time for independent 
activites for students demonstrating competency througl^i the 
prete^ta, and the development of a curriculum guide. 



Emery (1962, 1963, 1964, 1965) reported on the 
Shaker Heights experiment comparing two experimental and two 
control schools and utilizing the Iowa Work-Study Skills Test, 
the Nationwide Library Skills Examination, and a test of 
independent study skills, and, additionally, a consultant- 
observer, librarian- consultants, and a study of pupil, teacher, 
and parental attitudes* Emery noted that the objective tests 
did not in all cases favor the experimental schools, but that 
there was subjective data indicating favorable parental and 
teacher attitudes and increased independence of student study 
S € 

Bonn (i 960 ) synthesized and evaluated the literature 
on training in the use of the library, not confined to one type 
of library. In Stull’s dissertation (1962) a framework for 
viewing the teaching of elementary school reference reading 
and a handbook for teachers was developed. Gengler (1965) 
examined the differences between sixth grade students’ ability 
to apply selected problem solving skills, one group being 
instructed by a classroom teacher and one group receiving 
additional instruction by a school librarian. She found a 
significantly higher mean in schools where additional instruc- 
"tion was conducted by the school librarian* A study in instruc- 
tion in the use of encyclopedias and in reading guidance, the 
purpose of which was to examine the effectiveness of a library 
program for low achievers (a group having a mean intelligence 
quotient of sixty-four on the Binet), was described by G.L. 
Jon^ { 1961 ), who stated that ’’the immediate results of this 



instructional program in library science to the retarded were 
so satisfactory that it would seem to indicate that further 
study with these groups is needed... .” 

Schwartz and Schofield (1965) described their exper- 
iences in using transparencies and study guides in teaching 
the use of encyclopedias to elementary school children. 

Programmed instruction has also received some atten- 
tion. Reed (1963) discussed programmed instruction in libraries, 
reviewing work by Waller, McCoy, Trump, and others. McCoy (1962) 
reported a study on instruction in library techniques to 
college freshmen. A sample of freshmen vras selected and then 
divided into three groups of approximately seventy-five eachJ 
Group I (experimental) was instructed by machine; Group II 
(control) was taught the same subject matter by the lecture 
method; and Group III (zero) had no instruction. Testing a null 
hypothesis that ”... there is no significant difference in 
student achievement in learning how to use the library between 
freshmen taught by the conventional method and freshmen taught 
by the teaching machine,” McCoy found (1) no significant 
difference in the achievement scores between the experimental 
and control groups and (2) a lesser performance by the zero 
group than the other two. Genung (1965) reported the use of a 
teaching machine, the ”Videosonic,” which incorporated the 
visual, audio, and response, types into one. Five machines were 
used, one located in the lobby and programmed for general 
information, and four in subject divisions, programmed for 
periodical indices and the use of the card catalog. Two classes 



in introductory sociology were given an orientation to the 
library and the videosonic machines were available to them; 
a third class in introductory sociology did not have the 
orientation program and students viere asked not to use the 
machines. Genung found that students who had had the orienta- 
tion and had used the videosonic machines used less professional 
library time to find information to complete their assignments. 

One major study in student use of libraries and the 
integration of library instruction with the curriculum was 
the Monteith Project, reported by Knapp ( 1961 , I964), and 
dealt with in this paper in the area on accessibility and 
use. 

A survey of the status of the teaching of library 
skills in Connecticut elementary and secondary schools was 
conducted by the Connecticut School Library Association and 
reported by Jay and Yesner ( 1964 ) • Gathering data by 
questionnaire, and based on a 41*54 0/0 return, the study 
treated the stated curricula of the schools ( 45*23 0/0 of the 
schools had library skills in their written curricula; 

54*32 0/0 of the schools formally taught library skills), 
testing and grading of the skills taught ( 45*^9 0/0 reported 

I 

no grading or testing), teching tools, responsibility for 
teaching library skills (cooperation betv/een the school 
librarian and the teacher necessary), the accessibility of the 
library, and the library staff. 





















STATE AND FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

% 

This area is intended to treat state and federal 
aid programs, their effects on school libraries, and the 
influence of state departments of education, regional 
accrediting associations, and library and education 
associations on school library development. 

Some information portraying state programs was 
found in reports of state departments of education and of 
the state school library supervisors. Much descriptive 
information has been provided in the literature concerning 
federal programs under the National Defense Education Act 
and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Bomar (1966) 
commented on various federal acts such as the National 
Defense Education Act of 195^, the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 , the Economic Opportunities Act of 1964, and 
others, and reviewed specifically the 1965 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, noting the increased attention to 
school libraries by the federal government. Gaver (I960) 

summarized the effects of the National Defense Education 

^ • 

Act in various states. 

Mahar’s study on the responsibilities of state 
departments of education for school libraries (I960) 
reported on the services provided these libraries and on the 
responsibilities of the departments toward school libraries. 
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Based on replies received from the departments of* education 
the study was also concerned with the legal bases for the 
services and responsibilities, the personnel in state de- 
partments who dealt with school libraries, and the 
strengths and needs of the state departments. 



LIBPiARY RESEARCH METHODS AND STATISTICS 



This area is intended to deal with statistics of school 
libraries, a national pattern for gathering such statistics, 
state requirements, and local compilations • It also is concerned 
with research methods utilized to study school library programs 
and aspects of such programs. 

Statistics for school libraries may b^*^ found in abundance 
in the various status studies, but are normally confined to local 
school systems or to relatively restricted geographic areas. ‘ 
Information on national statistics may be found in publications 
of the Office of Education, Department of Health,, Education and 
Welfare, and of the American Library Association. 

Mahar and Holladay (1964) reported on the 1960-61 
statistics for public school libraries, and Mahar interpreted and 
analysed these, statistics. The Mahar and Holladay compilation and 
the Mahar interpretation were superseded by the Darling 1962-63 
statistics of public school libraries (1964)* Darling surveyed a 
stratified sample of secondary schools with enrollments of one 
hundred fifty or more pupils and with centralized libraries, and 
compared the status of school libraries in 1962-63 with a previous 
(195^“59) survey of school libraries by Mahar. Amonr. t)ie iindings 
were: schools with centralized libraries increased from 50 o/o 
to 59 o/oj students served by centralized libraries increased 
from 68 o/o to 74 o/o; approximately 50 o/o of the elementary 
school libraries reported centralized libraries; approximately 



56 o/o of all school librarians were in secondary schools, 
with 29 o/o in elementary schools and 16 o/o in combined schools; 
and 7^*1 o/o of the school librarians had fifteen or more credits 
in library science. Data concerned with collections and expendi- 
tures revealed an average per pupil expenditure for books of 

(an increase of $.68 per pupil over 195^-59), an average of 
6.2 volumes per* pupil (an increase of 0.9 books per pupil), and 
the inclusion of audio-visual materials in the libraries of 
66 o/o of the schools. 

Such statistical information as presented by Mahar and 
Darling was especially useful when compared to standards in the 
various topics covered, and were indicative of the status of 
school libraries and school librarians. Such a comparison ivas 
contained in the "National Inventory of Library Needs" in the 
section on school libraries. There school library needs or gaps 
were identified by comparing statistical data from reports of the 
Office of Education with the I960 "Standards for School Library 
Programs . " 

Information on various methods of research may also be 
found in an examination of certain research studies, such as 
Gaver-s development of instruments to ascertain the effectiveness 
of centralized elementary school libraries, the Knapp report of 
the library science-sociological study at Monteith, or Jones* 
research on socio-economic levels and school library services. 
Such studies are reported in this investigation in the various 
areas to which they obtain. 






SERVICES TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

This area pertains to all the various services normally 
available in school libraries and to special services pro- 
vided for special programs or special groups, such as ad- 
vanced placement plans and prog'rams for the mentally retarded* 
Services to, and influences on, aspects of the school program, 
such as curriculum planning, reading instruction, and in- 
service education of teachers, are also co’vered here* 

General Services 

Research on general services of school libraries was 
available, Sheil (I965) surveyed Ohio*s public secondary school 
library services in 195 ^ and 19^3 and noted the major improve- 
ments in the libraries. The principal aspect of the I956 survey 
was reported to have been the influence of the librarian on 
the services offered. The I963 survey noted that one-third of 
the school principals believed the library inadequate* 

M.L* Jones (196^) tested the hypothesis that public 
and school library service for twelfth grade students varied 
according to the socio-economic level of the neighborhood* 
Selecting two large city main public libraries and four branch 
libraries in each, four small public libraries, and eight high 
school libraries, in communities of varying socio-economic 
'jL©Yels , Jones collected data on the communities, schools, 
libraries, and students, and compared the data on libraries 
and library services with the socio-economic levels established. 



The hypothesis was generally suhstantiated, and especiaD.ly in 
hours, personnel, and size and quality of collections in the 
branch libraries of one city, in the collections and quarters 
of the school libraries, and in the services offered by the 
larger staffs of the higher socio-economic neighborhood levels 
for both school and public libraries. 

Secondary School Library Services 

Certsdn studies pertained particularly to secondary school 
library services. Meyer ( 1957 ) surveyed the services in the 
North Central accredited schools of Nebraska, using as an eval- 
uative. instrument, ” A Planning Guide For the High School 
Library Program” (modified). More recent state surveys of 
services were Sheil's (I965) of Ohio*s public secondary schools 
in 1956 and I963. She stated the I963 respondents judged the 
availability of materials for home and class loan as the most 
outstanding library service, and reported reference service 
as adequate in 98.2 % of the schools. One of the recommendations 
of the Donnelly dissertation ( 19 . 65 ) was the development of an 
in-service program to acquaint teachers with the services and 
personnel of instructional materials centers. The demands on 
school library services and collections of flexible scheduling 
was described by Manlove and Beggs (I965) a-nd Tidwell and 
Wiseblood (1965)* "the latter noting’ a program in which 33 ^-^ 0 /^ 
of each student *s time was planned for independent study, ‘ 



Elementary School Library Services 



Further J:.'esea-i ch on elementary school library services 
was available. Autio (195^) reported the opinions of elementary 
school principals in selected Nebraska schools concerning the 
difficulty of providing sufficient library service without a 
full-time librarian. In a determination of library services in 
North Carolina elementary schools and an analysis of the services 
in comparison with state and national standards, covering program, 
personnel, organization, materials, expenditures, and quarters,, 
Parker (1962) found that ”... a good program of library instruc- 
tion and reading guidance were found in few schools,” and that 
”quantitative standards should be based upon a statement of the 
program of services to be rendered by the elementary school 
library,” 

The current status of reading instruction in elementary 
schools, and recommendations for the improvement of instruction, 
v/as the subject of ”The First RV (Austin and Morrison, 1963). 

Among the findings, were; (1) reading was taught to a ’’moderate” 
degree by the self-selection of reading materials (trade or 
library books) in 47 o/o of the schools surveyed (grades one 
through three) and 54 o/o in grades four through six; (2) pro- 
grams to improve reading instruction were hampered in schools 
without centralized libraries or adequate facilities; (3) the 
lack of trained librarians, inadequacy of funds, and the increased 
number of pupils have adversely affected the services and quality 
of school library programs i’ (4) "Oendral libraries with full- 
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time teacher-librarians (School librarians professionally 
trained in library science and educationj ••• were able to 
offer almost complete service for all students and teachers, 
limited only by the material and the number of children needing 
service”; (5) special programs for the x'etarded and gifted were 
affected by the library program. One of the concluding recommenda- 
tions of ”The First R” was the establishment of a centralized 
library with a full-time school librarian and with a book collec- 
tion which met national standards and which was selected by a 
selection committee lead by the librarian. 

A study of elementary school library services was under- 
taken by the Tacoma Association of Classroom Teachers (1962). One 
aspect of the research investigated the relationships between 
library services and the time spent in a school by a traveling 
librarian, condading that ”... a minimum of time to provide such 
service was more than two days a week in elementary schools of 
over 200 population.” 

Part of Burrell’s research (1959) utilized a "balaiAced 
reading program” for enrichment of instruction in grades four, 
five and six, borrowing interest -grouped collections from the 

public library (there apparently being no school libraries in the 

\ 

system). This stimulat.ion of reading by the schools might have 

i 

been reflected in the reported doubling of the circulation of 
the children’s department of the public library. 

In evaluating the effect of the establishment of three 
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demonstration libraries in Indiana elementary schools ^ Goodwin 
(196i+) noted a relationship between the setting up of the 
demonstration libraries, with full-time librarians and adequate 
services and facilities, and the establishment of other libraries 
of equal caliber in other schools, thus confirming her original 
premise that a demonstration was ”••• the most effective means 
for producing change." 

Special Services 

Certain special programs or special services were also 
observed. Toronto* s program of information retrieval for students 
( a search service which provided bibliographies, books and 
xeroxed articles for individual students) was described by 
Freiser (1963). Hastings and Tanner (1963) tested the influence 
of systematic library usage on high school students* language 
skills, and found a significant difference in language skills 
improvement between students who did and did not have systematic 
library work. A program of library services for seventh grade 
gifted and slow learners was depicted by Lenon (1962). She con- 
eluded that both groups needed and reacted to individual reading 
guidance and that the creativity of the gifted and the communica- 
tion skills of the slow learners could be stimulated by using 
library materials. Casper (1964) reported on the effecos of a 
Junior Great Books Program on gifted fifth grade pupils. Green* s 
examination of schools in two rural counties of the South, and 
the effects of segregated schools on Negro pupils, noted the 
inadequacies of the school libraries and recommended programs of 



expanded services in the school libraries. Library services to 
the culturally disadvantaged were discussed by Lowrie (1965 )» 
and successful programs of library services throughout the 
United States were portrayed. 



Servic e s for Teachers 

School library services for teachers have also been 
studied. A national report of the secondary school teacher and 
the services of the school library was issued by the National 
Education Association (195^). Based on a questionnaire return of 



29.4 o/o, the report, found (1) the majority of schools had 
programs for the development of students* library skills, 

(2) most teachers recognized ”... library services as either 



essential or important to effective teaching in their subject 
areas,” and (3) the library was providing materials aiding the 
professional growth of teachers. The study further found that 
teachers divided into three distinct groups in their use of 
library materials: (1) major users (English, social studies, and 
science); (2) minor users (business education, industrial arts, 
and luathematics) ; and (3) potential users \art, foreign languages. 



home economics, music, health, and physical education). 



An interesting indication of the position of school 
librarians in relation to classroom teachers was the report of 
the California Senate Factfinding Committee on Governmental 
Administration (1963). School librarians were ranked second or 

f 

third, following only school principals and fellovf teachers, as 



to the ^degree of helpfulness in enabling classroom teachers 
to do a better job of teaching.” 

I»5atthews (1963) described the services, facilities, 
location, personnel, and staff relationships inherent in the 
establishment of staff libraries in schools for the mentally 
retarded, and identified the continuing education of the pro« 
fessional staff as the most important reason or service of such 
a library* 

Services to which teachers might have become accustomed 
during their educational preparation were reported in at least 
two studio (and, additionally, in the research on teacher educa- 
tion in and acquaintance with school libraries in the area on 
accessibility and use). MacVean (1956) surveyed curriculum 
laboratories in fifteen Midwestern institutions of teacher- 
training, and reported the services listed by ten or more of 
the institutional laboratories; ”... (1) to assist students in 
construction of units of work and lesson plans; (2) to collect 

and organize curriculum materials; (3) to assist in selection 

'*1 

and analysis of textbooks and other materials; (4) to advise ^< 2 ^ 
students about curriculum problems; (5) to give lectures to 
students about curriculum materials; (6) tv lend curriculum 
materials.” Rogers (1961) described a at Oberlin used 

to acquaint master* s degree candidates in teaching with instruc- 
tional materials in general, with those in special subject areas 
and with sources for selecting and evaluating them. 



HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 

This area is concerned with the location, arransement , 
facilities and equipment of school libraries and with the role 
of the libra?^‘ifin in planning school libraries. 

Some i reformation on school library facilities and housing 
was found in various status studies. Much descriptive infor- 
mation on local schools and school systems was also available. 
Some research studies and some descriptive reports were found. 

A dissertation on the use of library standards in planning 

school library facilities was reported by Herald (1957)» who 

utilized the then existing American Library Association standards 

and then compared twenty-five selected, recently constructed 

school libraries with the standards. The analysis showed cer- 

« 

tain planning weaknesses: (1) greater flexibility needed; 

(2) more student seating; (3) more attention to spatial re- 
lationships; (4) more care with the details of the facilities; 

(5) provision for all types of instructional materials, Hcraldis 
conclusions pointed out the necessity for drawing up educational 
specifications as part of the initial planning, with the 
librarian serving as a leader of the planning team, and the 
effectiveness of library standards as a resource in planning. 

Trotter (1964) examined physical facilities and basic 
space for instructional materials centers, using standards he 
established through searches of the literature and interviews 
with experts, and also devising a fortran computer program 
based on those standards, Trotter drew the following conclusions;' 
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( 1 ) there wals a developing awareness of Instructional 
materials centers* values; (2) the development of educational 
specifications was the most feasible procedure for planning 
such centers; (3) though no optimum design existed for instruc- 
tional materials centers, “There are, however, certain basic 
kinds of space that are necessary...” and ”... the planning* 
of space for effective use of aural and visual techniques of 
instruction is vital to providing an optimum learning environ- 
ment • ” 

The myths of school libraries which presented pitfalls 
in planning were discussed by Helfrich (I965) and identified 
as (1) large study areas with large tables to ease supervisory 
problems, (2) separate librarians* offices, (3) perimeter * 
shelving, ( 4 ) “silent” libraries, (5) heavy wooden furniture 
specifically designed for libraries, (6) location in a central 
room in the main classroom building, (7) peripheral status 
given to non-book materials, (8) special checkout system for 
teachers as opposed to locating teachers * offices in or near 
the library, (9) library orientation classes scheduled only 
on teacher demand, and (10) library inaccessibility when access 
was limited to scheduled visits. 

Sharp (1965) outlined the steps to be taken by educators 
and architects in planning school library facilities, exemplified 
by planning for an instructional materials center. Here Sharp 
pointed out the necessity for defining not only the philosophy, 
need and purpose of the proposed facility, but also the activities 
and functions, and the space needed to Implement them. Elements 
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in school library planning (general location, necessary 
rooms, use of color, reading rooms, and furniture and equip- 
ment) were discussed by Taylor (1964). 

A major series of articles, edited by Johnson and 
Bomar ( 1964 ) appraised planning quarters for school libraries, 
and contained discussions of the functions and activities of 
a school library and their effects on quarters and equipment, 
the role of the architect, educational specifications, and 
case studies and floor plans of elementary and secondary school 
libraries. The libraries were selected as .examples of plans 
reflecting flexibility, activity areas, space and functional 
relationships, “predetermined purposes and activites to be 
housed,” and various provisions in equipment and furniture. 

In "Library Facilities for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools" (Office of Education, 19^5) t after a discussion of 
the influence of educational trends on school libraries and 
of innovations in school library facilities, quarters, and pro- 
grams, guidelines for facilities, based on the i 960 "Standards 
for School Library Programs" and various state standards, were 
given. Among the aspects of libraries treated were general 
location, size, shape, rooms and/or areas, furniture and 
equipment, and certain physical features such as lighting, 
sound control, general appearance, and spatial relationships. 
In each instance, specific recommendations were made. 
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Ellsworth and Wagener (1963) in their report for the 
Educational Facilities Laboratory described school library 
plans and included "prototype architectural designs" and 
drawings and examples of library facilities and equipment* 

This report, as in the other reports of the Educational 
Facilities Laboratory, emphasized the instructional materials 
concept and the use of^new educational media in school library 
planning* 
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RELATIONS V/ITH OTHER LIBRARIES 

This area examines the relationships of school libraries 
to the other types of libraries, and particularly the functions, 
cooperative efforts, services, clientele, and roles of school 
and public libraries. 

Various state surveys and studies were reported, Phillips 
and Lauris (1962) in their study of the public libraries of 
Oregon included a description of the inter-action between 
public libraries and school libraries and of the services 
provided school libraries by three county libraries, Schenk's 
survey of the Arkansas public libraries (1964) noted the 
services furnished by public libraries to school libraries and 
recommended the discontinuance of the state library commission's 
practice of sending book collections to schools, Humphrey (1963) 
described the status of school and public libraries in Rhode 
Island (where 56,97 o/o of the towns lacked certified librarians 
in the public schools) and emphasized the inter-relationships 
of school and public libraries in providing quality service,^ 
Reporting on a questionnaire survey of Wisconsin public 
libraries, with an 66 o/o return. Burr (1963) noted 53 o/o of 
the public libraries as meeting with school personnel and 
51 o/o visiting schools, but only -6,56 o/o of the public 
library boards as adopting policies related to student use or 
public library- public school relationships. Interestingly, the 
public librarians rated their working felatiohships with 
schools as good (47-7 o/o) or excellent ( 23*1 o/o) , Among tbe 



recommendations by school principals for improving public 
school-public library communications, as reported by Sheil 
(1965), were ( 1 ) ’’positive working relationship with the 
public library” and (2) ”teacher-public librarian cooperation* 
Leigh and Crawford (I960) reviewed school and public libraries 
in Hawaii,. and Wezeman (1965 )> in Pennsylvania. 

Interdependence of libraries in various regions or 
communities has also been examined* McIntyre (1965) described 
the cooperative extension of services by school and public 
•libraries in Dade County, Florida* Westchester County, New 
York, Library System inaugurated a program improving library, 
services to high school students* Winkler’s comments (1966) 
on this program noted conclusions after one year’ 6 operation! 
more school-public library cooperation was needed; and separate 
collections of books in public and school libraries were 
required* 



Fenwick (I960), in her discussion of public library and 
school relationships, examined the library resources available 
to high school students in twenty-seven Chicago suburban 
communities* She identified certain common problems! (1) lack 
of provision of print materials other than books; (2) larger 
and more established communities had fewer pressures on 
public libraries by student use; (3) communication between 

i 

schools and public libraries existed in the larger, well- 
established communities but was lacking in communities with 
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less well developed public libraries; (4) ”the lengthening of 
the school hours of service... is an important development”; 

< 

(5) school librarians needed to refer serious students to 
university, special or state collections; (6) the problem 
of duplication of materials was not a concern; and (7) 
cooperation in selection of materials needed to be investigated 
Fenwick concluded that ”there is today ... a discouragingly 
vast separation in understanding and a great absence of 
communication” between public librarians and school personnel. 

Petty and Reid (1963) conducted an interview survey of 
206 students in four representa.tive Chicago suburban public 
libraries to determine why the students used the public library 
whether they had used the school library, and elements 
influencing students to select public or school libraries. 

40.6 o/o of the students were using the public library for 
reference purposes ( 6^4 o/o for socializing). Approximately 
one-third of the students had used the school library prior 
to their public library visit, with their reasons for public 
library use being stated as ”need for more material” (52 o/o), 
lack of time in which t,) use the school library (21 o/o), and 
”material not available at school” (26 o/o). 59.6 o/o did not 
use the school library first, lack of time to use it being the 
principal reason. V/hen asked which library they would prefer 

. i 

if the school library were open the same hours as the public 
library, 73 «3 o/o of the students preferred the public library 



mainly because of the better book and periodical collections 
and the convenient location of the public library. 

Among the conclusions of Ducat’s dissertation (i960), 
which were based on data from questionnaires answered by 
2,266 students and lOd teachers in three Mid-V/est parochial 
schools (secondary), from records of library use, and from 
other supplementary data, were: (1) only a small percentage 
of students made frequent and regular visits to the school 
library; (2) better students, proportionately, used the school 
library more than students of lesser ability, but the latter 
depended almost entirely on the school library; (3) better 
students used a "wider variety of library sources” and a 
"wider variety of library materials”; and (4) "Most of the 
students use the public library as a complement to the school 
library, but about one-fifth use it as a substitute for the 

‘I 

school library." 

One examination by Freeman and Company, management 
consultants j of public libraries in three California counties 
(1965) concluded, concerning school libraries, that they did 
not and could not serve students effectively and that "the 
need for library collections within school facilities is not 
established.” These conclusions were apparently based on 
student interviews in the public library and oh an indeterminate 
number of visits to certain school libraries. No criteria for 
the selection of the school libraries v/ere given. No exhaustive 



study of school libraries, their services, standards, or 
level of programs and performance was apparently undertaken 
to support conclusions on school libraries. 

Other studies, of, perhaps, wider scope were also 
reported. Martin’s report (1963) of reading and the sources 
of reading materials of students (the relatively good readers) 
in Baltimore appeared to apply, in some respects, to ot*her 
localities also. Data was gathered from interviews with heads 
of households of a selected sample of 1,913 households in the 
Balt imor e-area, from questionnaires from 3,57^ students in 
twenty-three public and parochial schools (excluding the 
non-readers, approximately 33 o/o of the students), and from • 
questionnaires from Central Pratt Library and branch libraries 
users. Among the findings were: (1) the average student was 
in the school or public library eight to nine hours a week, 
with these libraries supplying over eight million hours of 
service a yearj (2) school or public libraries furnished four 
out of five of all non-textbooks read by students; (3) ’’School 

libraries supply approximately one-third of the library needs 

« « 

of their students"; (4) most students preferred to use the 
public library because of better collections,* the hours of 
service, and fewer restrictions; (5) over one-half of the 
public library patrons were students with school-related 
reading; (6) increased school enrollments and increased demands 
on the public library will probably result in the public library 
devoting at least 75 o/o of its services to students; (7) 

"The school libraries with their present resources will be 



unable to absorb much of the increase. ... The school 
libraries will play only a token role in the educational 
programs of schools, unless very substantial changes are 
made.” After reviewing the findings of his study, iviartin then 
proposed a program of action, the principal focus of which 
was the immediate improvement of Baltimore's school libraries. 
This was an extensive and important study of library services 
to students and of the demands of, and the use by, students 
on all types of libraries, with implications for future 
development in school and public libraries. 

Another report on student use (American Library 
Association, 1964 ) presented information on the availability ‘ 
and accessibility of materials for students in twenty-four 
selected school systems (reported more fully here in the 
area on accessibility and use). Both the study by Gross (I963) 
and that of Gonant (I965) were also concerned with aspects of 
school library and public library cooperation. 

A different aspect of school library-public library 
relationships, that of the main or branch public library 
housed in a school, was surveyed by White (I963). Primarily 
directed at the effects of a school location on service to adults, 
this survey presented the following information: ( 1 ) public 
librarians were generally opposed to school-housed public 
libraries; ( 2 ) services of branch libraries in schools were less 
than those independently housed; and ( 3 ) collections in school- 






housed public libraries were not sufficient to serve adults 
effectively. Comments for and against the school-housed 
public library and descriptions of cases of school-housed 
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public libraries were also^ included. 
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SELECTION AND CENSORSHIP 

This area Is concerned with the problems, practices 
and proficiencies of school personnel and pupils in the 
selection of ’materials for the library. The role and 
effeotiveness of book selection committees and selection 
policies are also Included. Additionally, internal and 
external censorship of library materials is treated. 

A great variety of periodical descriptions on 
materials seleotion were available, many portraying the 
problems and solutions of individuals or particular 
libraries. Some studies, also, were reported, Hodges 
(1957) tin her survey of sixty-one state and local school 
library supervisors to ascertain book selection practices, 
noted that over half the respondents reported no guiding 
book selection policy in their systems and that there was 
general agreement on three elements of selection: (1) the 
freedom of each school to select; (2) wide participation 
in seleotion was f\mdamental; and (3) the assistance of 
the supervisor in selection was needed, Hodges further 
Identified problems in book selection as the librarians* 
failure to read, problems of locating curriculum-related 
books, knowledge of the total school program, and the 
importance of building balanced collections, Rowell (I966) 
discussed the importance of book selection/examination 

centers, describing several in operation. 

/ 

Ihformation on the seleotion of books in 
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elementary eohopls without libraries was presented by 
MoCusker (1963)# ^ho surveyed, in 1956-1957 • the elementary 
and rural schools in Iowa by questionnaire, visit, and 
ease study* Rural schools which depended on county 
superintendent's collections had most of their available 
materials selected by the county superintendent* In 
elementary schools teachers and district superintendents 
were the selectors* MoCusker found, The majority of the 
superintendents and teacher did not indicate familiarity 
with professional book selection tools and did not use 
them*" with the superintendents relying on "*** book clubs, 
book company salesmen, and the Iowa Education Association***" 
and the teachers, on "*•* the Association, book clubs, 

» Grade Teacher » and • Instructor » * " 

Reviewing media as aids in book selection were 
studied by Galloway (I965) whose purpose was to examine the 
extent to which juvenile books published during a fifteen 
month period in eight periodicals or newspapers were 
reviewed, and to judge the effectiveness of such reviews* 
Galloway noted that 25 ^ of the books were not reviewed in 
any of the media ^ that only two periodicals reviewed more 
than 50 ^ of the books, that «*** more descriptive and 
critical reviews of juvenile books are needed," that 
reviewers need " •** to be more aware of the lncreaslng3,y 
vast and diverse audience which relies on reviews in 
selecting books for schools," and that "periodic 
assessment of reviews of juvenile books is needed*" A most 
interesting portion of the Galloway dissertation was her 
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*ll8t of criteria by which the reviews were assessed. 
Cianolole (I 963 ) established certain criteria for the use 
of books In elementary schools, some of which (demographic 
factors, reading Interests, curricular areas, and 
procedures and responsibilities) concerned the selection 
of trade books for the schools. 

Two baokgroimd studies, among others, provided 
Information and understanding on literature studied In 
American high schools (Anderson, 1964) and on the 
"...psychological principles universally seen In the 
adolescent period" through quotations and critical 
Interpretations of fictional material (Klell, 1959)* 

A further aspect of this area is censorship, in 
which research has been accomplished. Some background 
studies were available.' 

Jahoda<8 research (1964), based on literature searches 
and Interviews with experts, was Intended to examine 
"... whether so-called • obscene* reading matter has a 
detrimental effect on young people In the sense of Inducing 
socially or Individually harmful habits and actions," and 
to Identify Important relevant experiential factors. Among 
the conclusions of this study was the appraisal that there 
was no evidence In the literature on Juvenile delinquency 
that "... would Justify the assumption that reading has a 
major motivating force in It" (Juvenile delinquency). 
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» Bemln^auscn'8 and Faunce«s study (1964) explored the 
relationships bet>ieen Juvenile delinquency and the reading 
of ••sensational books, •• finding that **••• more delinquent 
boys appeared prone to read adult books, with erotic 
content, than were hon-dellnquent boys,** these books 
generally being similar to adult reading tastes and not 
•*8onsatlonal.****No Inference of causal relationship between 
delinquency and reading sensational books Is made,** 
concluded the Investigators. 

A major study In this field was the Fiske (1959) 
analysis of censorship In California school and public 
libraries. Fiske examined censorship in selection. In 
restrictions on circulation and location, and also reported 
on administrator-librarian relationships and the Isolation 
of the school librarian. Fiske noted that most school 
librarians •*••• habitually avoid controversial material, and 
there is not one who does not take controversial! ty into 
account under some circumstances.** Fiske f farther found that 
internal censorship (questions raised on materials by school 
personnel) was more prevalent than external censorship 
(questions raised by parents or other non-school personnel), 
but that external censorship was resisted more than Internal 
censorship was. 

Ahrens' (19^5) surveyed a selected sample of 
secondary school teachers who were members of the National 
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Council of Teachers of English In order to determine 
censorship attempts on the teachers in textbook or 
recommended library reading (80 #05^ return)* 12*6,^ of 
the teachers reported at least one specific objection^ in a 
tuo-year period, of a book used or proposed to be used in 
an English course, /ihrens reported the major incidence of 
censorship in fairly large suburban schools, with teachers 
nho were "doing a good Job of teaching English," who had 
majored in English and had advanced work, and who attempted 
teaching realistic modem American fiction. Another survey 
of English teachers and administrators (not librarians) in 
Wisconsin schools was reported by Burress (I963). Bach (19^5) 
and Lutnlck (I962) generally reviewed censorship in schools 
and defenses against it. 

An investigation of censorship in Nassau County (New 
York) senior hlg^ libraries (Farley, 1964) disclosed: 

(1) most of the librarians had experienced censorship 
attempts, generally. Ineffective, by non-school personnel; 

(2) all librarians exercised censorship, with about 30^ rarely 
censoring and less than \ 0 % usually censoring; (3) books 
frankly depicting sex were censored by all librarians; and 

(4) censorship performed because of the opinions of the 
librarians was mere prevalent than that suggested by non- 
staff members. 
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Conolusiens 

Ihls study has demonstrated, in some measure, the 
Tarlcd interests of certain groups of school librarians 
in the research needs in their field* With certain 
exceptions, there nould appear to have been substantial 
concern on the part of the librarians for the initiation of 
research in certain areas previously not examined, for an 
extension of certain exploratory studies, and for the 
replication or updating of older research* The exceptions 
were principally directed at historical studies, nhich 
might well compel the conclusion that the respondents were 
chiefly interested in "action research" on certain critical, 
current issues* It should also be noted that little interest 
in highly technical processes (except automation and 
centralization) and in certain more narrow aspects of school 
librarianship was shown* 

If we continue to follow the general plan of the 
instrument employed here and the organization utilized in 
reporting existing research, then it is possible to indicate, 
in admittedly rough measures, the concerns expressed here* 
Examining first the grand means of the various areas, it might 
be observed that the area of most importance was Area K, 
library Instruction, followed by Area N, services, while the 
area of least importance was Area E, collections, preceded 
by Area H, technical processes: 
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‘ Bank Order of the Areas (Determined bj Grand Means) 



Area Grand Mean 


Bank Order 


A, Aims 


3.68 . 


8 


B, Standards 


3.67 


9 


C, Administration . 


3.62 


11 


D, Personnel 


3.66 


10 


E, Collections 


3.W^ 


15 


F, Budgets 


3.78 


6 


G, Access and use 


3i90 


5 


H, Technical processes 


3 . 1*6 


14 


I, Publicity 


3.91 


4 


J, Guidance 


3.52 


13 


K, Instruction 


4.12 


1 


L, State & federal programs 


3.92 


3 


M, Besearch 


3.66 


10 


N, Services 


3.93 


2 


0, Housing 


3;54 


12 


P, Relations, other libraries 3*52 


13 


Q, Selection-censorship 


3.72 


7 



It should be noted, however, that the above can be- 
considered as no more than a rough, general indication of 
the possible concerns of the respondents, as the items and 
means within the areas were combined to produce the table, 
obviously obscuring some information. 
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If t on the other hand» we examine the individual 
i terns f a further measure of concern migd^t be indicated in 
the percentage of total response on the scale in the category » 
"absolutely essential." All items of the questionnaire » 
where one third (33*00^ was used as the cut-off figure) of 
all the respondents ranked the item as "absolutely 
essential 9 " are noted below » in rank order » divided into 
(1) items ranked "absolutely essential" by 50% or more of 
the respondents • {Z) by k0% to ^•99% of the respondents » 
and (3) by 35% to 39*99^ of the respondents. 



Items Bated "Absolutely Essential" by 50^ 


or More 


Of the\ 


Respondents (in Rai^ Order) 




•* 


Bfink Item 

Questionnaire 




!♦ Contrlbutlcns of the school library 
to the learning process (especially 
effects on academic achievement) 


A-1 


73.37 


2. Contributions of the school library 
to tlio teaching prooess 


A-2 


6&,6k 


3; The school library in teacher educa- 
tion (teacher- training institutions) 


N-12 


57.99 


4, School libraries as instructional 
materials centers 


A-5 


53.85 


5. Centralized services at local, county, 
and regional levels 


H-1 


53.25 


6. Methods of evaluating the school 
library collections 


£-8 


52.66 


7; Teachers* attitudes toward school 
libraries 


1-2 


5ZM 


Tools for evaluating school libraries 
(type, effectiveness, etc.) 


B-7 


52.07 


8* Administrators* attitudes toward school 
libraries 


52.07 


9i Study of the optimum number of 

personnel (professional, technical, 
clerical) required to give adequate 
service 


D-11 


50.30 


lOmEffeot of centralized libraries in all 
levels of schools on teaoher/pupll 

use 


G-10 


50.30 



Items Rated "Absolutely Essential" by 40 - 49*99 Per Cent of 
the Respondents ( in rank order) 



Rank Item No. on 

Questionnaire 

11* Teacher use of school libraries 
(especially relationships between 
recency of educational preparation 
and use, subjects taught and 
use, etc.) G-7 

12. Problems and patterns of organization 
and administration, of separate and 
. combined school libraries and 
audio-visual departments. C-7 

12. Efficacy of various programs of library 

instruction for pupils Tformal instruction, 
instruction integrated with teaching units, 
library orientation, etc.). K-1 

I 

13* Effectiveness of selection tools for non*^ 
print materials (especially in different 
subject raeas). E-6 

14* Educational preparation of school librarians 
(and recency of training). D-2 

15* Evaluating student use of the school 
library. G-2 

15* Study of the effective t use, housing, and 

equipment of audio-stations, listening booths, 
listening rooms, electronic carrels, and 
study carrels. 0-7 

16. Students* attitudes toward school 
libraries. 1-6 

17* Use of school libraries in independent study 
programs and traditionally organized 
programs. G-5 

16* Selection principles for non- print 

materials (especially in different subject 
areas ) • E-4 

16. Adequacy of school library budgets. F-1 

16. Methods, problems, and costs of organizing, 
cataloging, storing, and circulating audio- 
visual materials (including repair). H-9 



Per Cent 



49*70 

49*11 

49*11 

46.52 

47*93 

44*97 



44*97 

44*36 

43*79 

42.60 

42.60 

42.60 



Items Rated "Absolutely Essential" by 40-49*99 Per Cent of 
the Respondents {in rank order) (cont*) 



kank Item No. on 

Questionnaire 

19« Effects of federal aids on local school 
libraries. L-5 

19. R( 5 lationship of the school library budget to 
the total instructional budget. F-6 

20. Integrated use of reference materials in the 
instructional program of the school. K-3 



Per Cent 



42.01 



42.01 



40.33 



Items Rated "Absolutely Essential” by 33-39.99 Per Cent of 
the Respondents (in rank order) 
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RanK Item No. on Per Cent 

Questionnaire 

21. Role of the library in team teaching. N-1 39*05 

22. Comparison of availability of materials, 
services, costs, personnel, etc. between 
centralized school libraries and 

departmental resource centers. C-8 3$*46 

22. Library orientation practices for teachers 

(especially new teachers). N-4 3^.46 

23# Role of state departments of education in 

school library improvement. L-1 37.87 

23. Librarian’s role in planning new libraries 

or remodeling old libraries. 0-9 37.87 

24. Evaluating circulation methods. H-8 36.69 

24^ Influence of the school librarian on local 

curriculum development. N-9 36.69 

25. Development of a national pattern for the 
gathering of uniform library statistics at 

the state and local levels. M-1 35*50 

25. Teacher’s role in selection (and educational 

preparation of teachers in selection). Q-1 35*50 

26. Programs of extended use of school library 

facilities (evening, weekend, summer). G-1 34.91 

26. Relationships of school and public library 
service (distinctive functions and areas of 



cooperation). P-1 34 **91 

26. Use and effectiveness of book selection 

policies. Q-8 34.91 

27. Educational preparation of school library 

supervisors. D-19 34.32 

27* Articulation of library instruction at all 

levels. K-2 34.32 



27. Effectiveness of various teaching techniques 

and devices (library science). K-4 34.32 
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Items Rated ^Absolutely Essential” by 33-39*99 Per Cent of 
the Respondents (in rank order) (cont.) 



Rank Item No* on '• Fir Gent 

Questionnaire 



27* Functions of the library in programs of 

reading instruction* N-10 34*32 

2d* Present status of school libraries as compared ^ 
with the i 960 "Standards for School Library 
Programs * ” B-4 33 * 14 

2d* Survey of school library aid programs on 

the state and federal levels* L-6 33*14 



In scrutinising the items above ranked one through 
ten, the overwhelming response in rank order one and two 
should be noted* Though these rankings were undoubtedly a 
measure of the concern of the respondents for the 
contributions of the school library to the teaching/learning 
processes, they might also be indicative of "socially 
desirably” responses* 

-1 

As demonstrated by the responses and rank orderings, 
the respondents appeared to express their opinion as to the 
major importance of; the contributions of the school library 
to the teaching/learning processes; centralizing libraries 
and technical procerses; evaluations of libraries and 
library personnel; attitudes toward school libraries on the 
part of the school staff (and their competence and acquaintance 
with school libraries; and the instructional materials center 
concept* 
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When the second part , the so-called ”cpen-end” 
questionnaire, is examined, then the stated concerns of the 
respondents were centered in the areas of school librarians* 
educational preparation and of the acute shortage of school 
librarians* These might have been reflective, to some extent, 
of the proportionately larger representation of the state 
school library supervisors in response to this portion of the 
questionnaire* The supervisors seemed to be particularly 
concerned with the shortage of personnel. 

In comparing the major concerns of the library 
leaders, as ex|>ressed by their responses to the scaled 
questionnaire and the open-end questionnaire, with the recent 
research reviewed above, it should be stated that, in general, 
no definitive research study existed in any of the areas* 

Some survevs and status studies were found, most of which 
reported the then current position of school libraries and 
school librarians in a limited geographic area. Many 
Many descriptions of practices and problems exist* Of 
considerable importance were the implications of the reports 

t 

of various demonstration projects such as the Knapp Project 
and the Shaker Heights. Project* Various historical essays also 
proved of interest* However, experiemtal, controlled research 
in the various problem areas of school librarianship, or, 
indeed, in the raison d*etre for school libraries, or in their 
contributions to the objectives of education was, in the 
view of this investigator, almost non-existent* 
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Thus, this investigation has identified various items 
and areas of research, and has provided an indication of the 
relative iraportance assigned to the items and areas by a national 
group of school librarians selected on the basis of their 

i 

leadership positions* The project has further attempted to 
describe existing research, and to compare, where possible, the 
existing research with the identified research needs* 

The extent and variety of the respondents* interests 
should be noted, as should the response rate of the profession 
to this lengthy, detailed questionnaire. It would appear that 
the concerns expressed here and the rates of response would 
indicate, to some measure, that the leaders in school 
librarianship have an interest in research into the problems 
of their field. If the interest of the leaders were indicative 
of the interest of the whole profession, and it would appear 
as though it might be so, then it might be stated that school 
librarians in general seem to be concerned with research in 
school librai'ianship. 

Thus, an expressed and implied interest in research 
appears to have been shorn. A corollary to this interest seems 
to be both the preparation of school librarians in research 
and the opportunities available for school librarians to dvo 
studies. It, therefore, seems logical to advocate an increased 
attention to research, research needs, and researcn techniques 
in the educational preparation of school librarians. And,* fui'ther, 
it appears logical to advocate that greater opportunities be 
afforded school librarians to initiate, participate in, and have 
funded projects investigating problems in school librarianship. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP; A SURVEY OF AREAS OF NEEDED REfEARCH 



School librarians and library educators have long 
recognized the need for further research in the field of 
school librarlanship. This survey is an attempt to identify 
research areas and to indicate their relative importance. 



On the following pages are various questions and proposals 
for needed research in school librarianship. These research 
needs were identified through a search of the literature, by 
personal experience, and by querying other school librarians. 
Acknowledgement is made to the identification in American 
Association of School Librarians, RESEARCH NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PROGRAM (May, 1961) and in F.L. Schick et al.« ^Library 
Science Research Needs,** JOURNAL OF EDUCATION FOR LIB&IRIANSHIP 
(Spring, 1963 ). 

i / A 

The research needs identified in this survey are organized 
into the following areas: 

A. Alms and objectives of school libraries 

B. School library standards 

C. Patterns of school library administration and control 

D. School library personnel 

E. Collections 

F. Budgets and business practices 

G. Accessibility and use 

H. Technical processes * 

I. „ Publicity and public relations^ - -.-.-- f 

J. Guidance functions 

K. Library instruction 

L. State, regional, and federal programs 

M. Library research methods and statistics 

N. Services to teachers and students, and special 
programs 

O. Housing and equipment 

P. Relations with other libraries . 

Q. Selection and censorship 



May we ask you to assist us by considering these questions and 
by indicating your opinion of the relative importance of each? 
Please categorize your opinion of each. item by circling i the 
appropriate number. v!! -.c < 
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A SURVEY OF AREAS OF NEEDED RESEARCH IN SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 



Circle the number that best indicates your opinion on the 

importance of new research on each item* If you are undecided | 

draw a line through all the numbers of the item* 

The numbers on the scale have the following meanings: 

5 - absolutely essential 
4 - very important 
3 - important 
2 - of limited importance 
1 - unimportant 

A* AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

1* Contributions of the school library to 
the learning process (especially effects 
on academic achievement) 

2* Contributions of the school library to 
the teaching process 

3* Historical study of school library development 

4* School library laws (devlopment) current 
status, contrasts among states, etc*) 

5* School libraries as instructional materials 
centers 

6* Status studies of school libraries 
7. ♦ 

B* SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS 



5 4 3 2 
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5_ 
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3 
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1* Historical development of school library 
standards 

2* Study of, states* standards and enforcement 
. .of standards.., 

3f. Study of .regional standards and enforcement ,,. ., 

4* Present status of, school libraries as compared 
with the i 960 ** Standards for School Library 
Programs*! • . . , 
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* Space is provided at the end cf each area for your 
suggestions for additions to the list* 
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5« Establishment and revision of school library 
standards (How often? By whom? etc») 

5* How do standards Impede or help school 
library development? 

7* Tools for evaluating school libraries 
(type, effectiveness, etc.) 



5.4321 
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2 , 1 
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C. PATTERNS OF SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 






I 

1. Organization & administration of school 
libraries in a campus-house organization 
(large schools organized into self- 
contained schools or houses) 

2. Relations of local school libraries to 
regional materials centers 

3* Organizational patterns of multi -librarian 
school libraries i 



5 4 3 2 
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4* Practices of organizing k administering 
elementary, junior high, and/or senior high 
school libraries 

5# Organizational patterns & problems of public- 
library-administered school libraries 

6. Relations of elementary, junior, & senior high 
school libraries k librarians in a school 
system 

7# Problems k patterns of organization k admin- 
istration of separate k combined school 
libraries & audio-visual departments : . . 

d. Comparison of availablity of materials, costs i 

i. iservices, personnel, etc# between centralized 
school libraries k departmental resource 
centers 






9 . Role of the local school library supervisor, 
k relationships to local school librarians 

Id# Role of the state school library supervisor, 
'^relationships to local school librarians., 

11# .Exploratlpn of .the effectiveneas, services, k 
use of] a single ’licomnmnity** library serving 
junior colleges,, elemental k sebondax^ 
sehopls.iib :the public a 
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12* Practices k problems in the use of trareling 
school librarians (those assigned to nore than 
1 library in more than 1 building) 54321 

13. 

‘ D> SCHOOL LIBRARY PERSONNEL 

1« Certification of school librarians 5 4 3 ^1 



2* ISducational preparation of school librarians 
(and recency of training) 

3. Training of non- professional library workers 

4. Continuing education of school librarians 

5* The personality k "image*' of the school 
librarian 

6* Use k value of student assistants in the 
library 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



7. Value of student library assistant experience 

to the student 5 4 3 21 

$• School librarians as members of professional 
organizations ( parti cipat ion ^ benefitSi 

attitudes, etc*) . . , 54321 

9. National inventoiry of school library 

personnel resources k needs 5 ,4 3 ’ 2 1 

10* Working conditions in school libraries 5 4 3 21 

11* Study of the optimum number of personnel 
’ (professional, technical, clerical) reqiilred 

to give adequate service, / ; i.. 5 4 3 2 1 

. ; A . ^ . .1* i • . « A-v ' r 

12* Study of methods used to fill vacancies a I 

temporarily 5 4 3 2 1 

. / 

13* Study of placement services for school 

librarians .. , • 54321 

14* Study of the motivation of personnel to enterp . i_ \ . 

remain in, or leave school librarianship / 5 4 3 2 1 

15. Study of recruitment methods k their 

effectiveness 5 .43 2. 1 

16* Study <jf the mobility of school librarians 5 4 3.2 1 

* * C ' * ’ ' * * # * 

li* study of the need for double certification 
r requirements for school librarians ,c > 

:( education & librarianship) 5 4 3 .2 1 
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study of the distinctions (duties^ trainingi 
pay, responsibilities, etc*) among clerical, 
technical, & professional v jrkers in 
school libraries 

• 

19* Educational preparation of school library 
supervisors 

20# Certification of school library supervisors 

21* Duties, responsibilities, k workload of local 

school library supervisors 54321 

22* Hole k responsibilities of, state school 

library supervisors 54321 

23* Methods of recruitment & appointment of . 

state school library supervisors 54321 

24* Helations of local school library supervisors 
with local administrators k with other local 
supervisors 54321 
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25# Special educational preparation/experience 

for librarians in special programs (e*g», * • 

work with the culturally deprived, retarded) 54321; 

” * 

26* Non-library tasks assigned to school 

librarians (especially in relation to non- . 

teaching tasks assigned to teachers } 54321 

27# Relative value of classroom teaching exper- 
ience as background for the school librarian 5 4 3 21 

28 •. Relative value of an undergraduate liberal 

arts background for the school librarian 5 432 1 ' 

29. 



Z. COLLECTIONS 

!• Practices k problems of selling materials 
(paperbacks, etc*) in school libraries 

2* Professional materials collection - selection, 
location, size, recency, utilization, etc* 

3 * Selection principles for printed materials 
(especially in differentiisubject areas) 



4* Selection, principles for. non-print materials 
(especially^ .in different subject areas) 
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5. Effectiveness of selection tools for printed 
materials (especially in different subject 
areas) 

6* Effectiveness of selection tools for. non- 
print materials (especially in different 
subject areas) 

7* feperlack books in libraries (use^ costs ^ 
effectiveness, organization, etc.) 

d* Methods of evaluating school library 
collections 

9* Various methods of acquiring materials 
(problems, comparative costs, etc.) 

10. Methods & costs of weeding collections 

11. Use k effectiveness of state-approved lists 
in materials selection 

12. Study of the use, justification, & problems 
of "closed- shelf" collections 

13. Study of the use, justification, k problems 
of reserve book collections 

14. Study of the extent of duplication necessary 
k desirable in a school library 

15. Study of "loss" taes in school libraries ’ 

16 . 



5 4 3 2 1 
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5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 i 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
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F. BUDGETS AND BUSINESS PRACTICES 

1. Adequacy of school library budgets . . .. 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Planning k controlling library budgets 5 k 3 2. 1 

3* Study of business practices k records of 

school libraries 54321 

, 2 1 

4. Problems of allocating library funds to school ^ , 

depts. for. purchase of library materials 543 2 A 

• * * » * * - * 

5. Methods of allocating, distributing, k 

accounting for state, t federal, aids for * * » «i 

school libraries 5 4 - 3 2; 1 

.. I • t. . ... . i 0 « - . / ^ 

• ■ . ^ * • 
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6. Relationship of the school library budget 
to the total instructional budget 

7. 

G, ACCESSIBILITY AND USE 



1. Programs of extended use of school library 
facilities ( evening , weekend ^ summer ) 

2« Evaluating student use of the school library 

3 • Accessibility of school libraries to bus- 
transported • students 

4* Patterns of ^controlling access to school* 
libraries 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



5* Use of school libraries by students in 

independent study programs & in traditionally 

organized programs 54321 

6* Influence of various factors ( such as 

accessibility on the utilization of library 

services 54321 



7* Teacher use of school libraries (especially 
relationships between recency of educational 
preparation & usci subjects taught ^useiStc*) 5 4 3 2 1 



Administrator’s use of school libraries.. ... 5^-/k- 3 2 ^.1- 



9* Advantages/disadvantages of a library- 
study hall combination 



5 4l3. 2 1 



10* Effect of centralized libraries in all levels 

of school on teacher/pupil use 54321 

11. Effect of individualized reading programs on ’ V 1 

pupils’ attitudes toward the library 54321 

12c Attitudes of librarians toward the teaching 
. function k the info nutation functioni k their 
possible conflicts 54321 



13. 



H. TECHNICAL PROCESSES 

1* Centralized services at local | county, state, 
k regional levels 

2. Use of book- Jobbers in acquiring materials 

3. Problems of piirchasing k using printed 
.. catalog cards 

) i 1 L 1 1 ‘ . . : - f 1 I * 
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k. 

5. 

6 . 



Use of commercial processors by school 
libraries 

s 

Problems in the care of books ( mending , 
binding, housing, etc.) 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



Problems in the acquisition k care of 
periodicals (storage, binding, microfilming, etc )5 



7* Bvaluatlng circulation methods 

Use of automation in the various phases of 
library operations 

9# Methods, problems, k costs of organizing, 
cataloging, storing, k circulating audio- 
visual materials (including repair) 

* * ‘ I 4 * 

10* Study of the use of the catalog, including 
effectiveness of simplified catalog, cards 

11* Which system of classification k arrangement 
is most effective k useful (Dewey, L.C«, 
"Interest", etc.) 

e 

12. Studies of technical processes (Includlne 
workplace, process charts, time k motion; 

13. 

I. PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 



1. 

2* 

3. 

4* 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



Administrators' attitudes toward school 
libraries 

Teachers' attitudes toward school libraries 

Community attitudes toward school libraries 

Non-school librarians' attitudes toward school 
libraries and librarians 



4 

4 



3 

3 



2 

2 



5 4 
5 4 
5^ 4 

5 4 



1 

1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



Examination of school library publicity methods 5 4 
Students' attitudes toward school libraries 5; 4 



3 2 
3 2 
3 2 

3 2 
3 2 
3 2 



1 

1 

T 

1 

1 

1 
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GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 

ftple of the school library k librari^ in 
guidance 
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2* Effectiveness of the library. in providing 
occupational information 



3* Effectiveness of the library in providing 
information for the college-bound 



4* Relationships between the library k the 
guidance department* 



Personal guidance through books: what role 
for the librarian? 



6. 



K. LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 



1 * 



Efficacy of various programs of library 
instruction for pupils \ formal instx^uctioni 



instruction Integrated with teaching units , 
library orientation, etc* ) 



2 . 



Articulation of library instruction at all 
levels 



3. 

4* 



Integrated use of reference materials in the 
instructional program of the school 



Effectiveness of various teaching techniques 
and devices 



57 

L# 
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STATE. REGIONAL. AND FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



1 * 



Role of state departments of education in 
school library improvement 



2# 



Role of regional Accrediting (& other} . 
associations in school library improvement 



3. 



Role of library k education associations in 
school library Improvement 
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5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1* 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 
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5 

5 

5 



4 3 2 
4 3 2 
4 3 2 



4 3 2 



4* Effects of state aids on local school libraries 5 

5. 



4 3 2 

4 3 2 



Effects of federal aids on local school ' 
libraries ^ 
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5 4 3 2 



6 . 






Survey of school library aid programs on 
the state and federal levels 






5 4 3 2 
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LIBRARY RESEARCH MSTHODS AND ST/>TISTICS 

1* Developaient of a national patt-^an for the 
gathering of uniform library statistics at 
the state k local levels 

2* Gathering I use k effectiveness of statist 5* 
in local school libraries 

3t State requirements k patterns in gathering 
statistics k other information about local 
school libraries 

Effectiveness of various methods of studying 
school libraries (use studies, cost studies, 
evaluative methods, attitude, etc*) 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



5 . 
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SERVICES TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 



1 . 



1* Hole of the library in team teaching 

2. 



3 . 

4 # 

5 . 

6. 

7 . 

d* 

9 . 

10. 

lU 

12 . 



Effect of advanced placement programs on 
the library 

Role of the library in programs for the 
mentally handicapped 

Library orientation practices for teachers 
(especially new teachers) 

Role of the library in programmed/automated 
Instruction 

Library programs for the non-library 
oriented subject areas 

Role of the library in programs for the 
culturally deprived 

Student reading (Why? Areas? Sources of 
materials? Effect of school library?) 

Influence of the school librarian on local 
curricultua development 

Functions of the library in programs of read- 
ing Instruction 



5 4 
5 4 
5 4 
5^ A 
5 4 
5 4 
5 4 
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3 



. 1 .. 

3 2 



2 1 

2 1 

2 1 
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3 2 1 



3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 



54 3 



Studjr of the services requested by teachers ft 
students,, & effective provision of such ,serriees5 



V 



The school library in teacher education 
(teacher-training institutions) 



4 3 
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13* Library programs for the gifted 5 4 3 2 1 

14. 



0, HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 

!• Location of the library within the school 

2* The school library as housed In a separate 
building 

3. Effective arrangement of facilities and 
equipment 

4. Study of facilities In a school library 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 



5. Comparative costs, efficiency, & life of 
school library equipment 



5 4 3 2 1 



60 Determination of the desirable library 

seating capacity In various size schools 54321 

7. Study of the effective use, housing, k, equip* 
ment of audio-stations, listening booths, 
listening rooms, electronic carrels k study 
carrels 54321 

Effective methods of organizing k housing 

special collections (college catalogs, pictures, 

maps, charts, etCe) 54321 



9* Librarian * 8 _role in planning new libra ri es 
or remod^lng old libraries ' 



5 4 3 2 T 



10 . 

P. RELATIONS WITH OTHER LIBRARIES 



1. Relationships of school k public library ser* 
vice (distinctive functions k areas of coopers^ 
tion 5 4 3 2 1 



2. Interlibrary loan practices (Individual pupil's 

requests k teachers' requests for class use) 5 4^ 3 2 X. 

. 3 . Role of public library service to schools in 

improving/retarding school library development 54321. 

4. Advantages/disadvantages of the school-housed 

public library 5 4^ 3> 2 1. 



5.# Relations of the school librarian k teachers 
with the public librarians 
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6* Relationships of student use of school | 
public and collegiate libraries & effects 

7. 

Q> SELECTION AND CENSORSHIP 

!• Teacher's role in selection {k educational 
preparation of teachers in selection) 

2 9 Administrator's role in selection 

3* Censorship in school libraries by non-school 
groups or individuals 

4* Internal censorship by librarians or other 
school personnel 

5* Role of professional organizations in 
combating censorship 

6* Problems of centralized selection of 
materials 

7* Effectiveness of book selection committees 

d«Use k effectiveness of book selection policies 

9«Practices problems of student participation 
in selection 

10, 
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COPY OF PART II 



Library School 
University of Wisconsin 



Code No. 



School Librarianship: A Survey of Areas of Needed Research. Part II. 

Please state below those problems of school librarianship which are 
of prime concern today, ^ich should be included in any list of 
research needs, and which should have the hipest priority. 



< /;..v 



.( I 



! 



II, 



NOTE : Opinions will not in any way be identified with the 
. person. expressing them. 

PLEASE RETttm BT JAOTARY 13. 196^ 
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COVER LETTER TO ACCOMPANT PART II 



Library School 
University of Wisconsin 
425 Henry Mall 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Dear Colleague : . 

Thank you for the return of the questionnaire on "School LibrarianshipJ 
A Survey of Areas of Needed Research." We appreciate the time involved 
in your answering it. The questionnaires are now being tabulated, and 
the tentative results appear highly interesting. 

May we call on you for further comments? V/ill you review those problems 
in school librarianship which in your opinion are of prime concern today, 
and from these will you select those problems which you believe should be 
.included in any list of research needs and should be given the highest 
priority? We are soliciting your reaction in this way in order (1) to 
provide you with an opportunity to comment further on research needs, and 
(2) to provide us with your further considered opinion of needs and 
priorities in school library research. 

’ 1 

We feel that your expressed beliefs, and the tabulated results of the 
questionnaire, will better enable us to reflect accurately your 
interest in school library development and research. 

p ik 

‘ I 

Sincerely, 



Mary L. Woodworth 

MLW/jlo 
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INITIAL LETTER SENT TO ALL LIBRARY LEADERS 



Library School 
University of Wisconsin 
425 Henry Mali 
Madison I Wisconsin 55706 




Dear Colleague: 

I am working on a project studying areas of school librarian- 
ship in which research is needed. The project is composed of 
two sections. One section is concerned with the identifica- 
tion of needed research areas and their categorization by 
leaders in school librarianship. The other is an examination 
of accomplished research. The areas of research needs were 
identified through a search of the literature, by personal 
experience, and by querying other school librarians. These 
areas now require categorization according to their relative 
importance. 

Would you be willing to assist us by examining our list of 
research needs and giving us your opinion on their importance? 
The list will be approximately nine pages and will require 
only a checking to mark your opinion. I am enclosing a po3t 
card on which you may reply. 

I am hopeful that this project will be useful to school 
' librarians and library educators and will act as a stimulus 
to further research* 

. . . Sincerely, 



Mary L. Woodworth 
Instructor, Library Science 
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LETTER ACCOMPANTING SURVBT 



C»2 



Library School 
UniTersity of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



Dear Colleague i 

Thank you for your post card indicating your willingness 
to assist us with ^School Librarianship: A Survey of Areas 
of Needed Research.” 

I am enclosing a copy of the survey. You will note that we 
are asking you to circle the number that best illustrates 
your opinion of the importance of each item. 

I am also enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. May we 
ask you to return your completed survey by November 21, 
1900 . 

Thank you for your assistance. 

/ • 

Sincerely, 



Mary L. Woodworth 
Instructor, Library Science 
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FOLLOW-UP LETTER ON SURVET 



Library School 
University of Wisconsin 
42*5 Henry Mall 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
November IS, 1966 



Dear Colleague: 

A reminder • May we ask you to retiurn the questionnaire on 
a survey of areas of needed research in school libra rianship^ 
You will recall that this questionnaire, sent you a short 
time ago, is an attempt to identify and categorize research 
needs* 

Please Ignore this reminder if you have already returned the 
questionnaire* 

Thank you* 



Sincerely, 



Mary L* Woodworth 
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FOLLOW-UP LETTER ON SURVEY 



C-l^ 



Library School 
University of Wisconsin 
425 Henry Mall 
Madison, Wisconsin 
53706 ^ 

November 2S, 1966 



Dear Colleague: 

reminder! May we ask you to return the questionnaire for 
A Survey of Areas of Needed Research in School Llbrariar^iship*" 

Please ignore this if you have already returned it* 

Thank you* 

Sinvcerely, 

Mary L* Woodworth 
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APPENDIX D 



SIMPLE FREQ„ENCr TABLES 






Frequency tables for all groups are placed first* 

The tables can be read by referring to the left-hand side 
where the area and question numbers are placed* Reading then 
to the right, and ignoring column 0, the number of responses 
in the scale from one to five can be determined: 

1 - unimportant 

2 - of limited importance 

3 -> important 

4 - very important 

5 - absolutely essential 

For example: 



Area A 0 1 2 3 4 

I 

1 0 0 1 9 34 124 



ThuSj, for question 1 in Area A, one respondent indicated the 
question was of limited importance, while 124 responded that 
the question was absolutely essential* Undecided responses 
are ommitted here* 

Following the frequency tables for all groups are the tables. fo 
each of the subgroups, all of which can be read in the same 
manner as the example given* 
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*“*’"*'* This project identified research problem-areas ■ 
in school librarianship and indicated the relative 
importance of the areas, contrasted to existing 
research in the field* Data on relative importance 
was gathered through questionnaires to school- 
library leaders. The leaders were principally con- 
cerned with library instruction, services, and i 

state and federal programs. Items of greatest con- j 
cern were the library's contributions to the teach- 1 
ing/learning process, teacher education and the ! 
library, and instructional materials centers. An- i 
other major concern was the education of school , 
librarians. An examination of the expressed con- i 
cerns with existing research revealed that current i 
experimental research in school librarianship was 
almost non-existent, despite the interest shown in 
almost every area of research problems, as 
demonstrated - by the responses in this - proj e ot -» 
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